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CHURCH CALENDAR FOR JANUARY. 
(Month of the Holy Childhood.) 


M.— 1. Circumcision of Our Lord. 

T.— 2. St. Macarius, H. 

W.— 3. St. Genevieve, V. "hh 

T— 4. St. Titus, Disc. of St. Paul. : 

F.— 5. St. Telesphorus, P. M. 

S— 6. The Epiphany. 

S.— 7. Octave of the Epiphany. St. Lucian, P. M. 

M.— 8. St. Severinus, Ab. C. 

T.— 9. SS. Julian and Basilissa, M. M. 

W.—10. St. Agatho, P. 

T—ll. St. Hyginus, P. M. 

F.—12. St. Arcadius, M. 

S.—13. St. Veronica, V. 

S.—14. Second Sunday after the Epiphany: Feast of St. 
Hilary, B. C. D. 

M.—15. Feast of Holy Name. 

T.—16. St. Marcellus, P. M. 

W.—17. St. Anthony, Ab. 

T—18. St. Presca, V. M. 

F—19. St. Canute, K. M. 

S.—20. SS. Fabian and Sebastian, M.M. 

S.—21. Third Sunday after the Epiphany: Feast of St. 
Agnes, V. M. 

M.—22. SS. Vincent and Anastasius, M. M: 

T.—23. Espousals of the B. V. M. 

W.—24. St. Timothy, B. M. 

T.—25. Conversion of St. Paul. 

F.—26. St. Polycarp, B. M. 

S.—27. St. John Chrysostum, B. D. 

$.—28. Fourth Sunday after the Epiphany: Feast of BI. 
Margaret of Hungary. 

M.—29. St. Francis of Sales, B. D. 

T—30. St. Martina, V. M. 

W.—31. St. Peter Nolasco, C. 


TEACH CHILDREN TO BE PUNCTUAL. 
(By Rev. Morgan L. Sheedy, Altoona, Pa.) 

Whoever knew the sun, moon or stars to rise after the 
appointed time? The astronomer can tell us the exact 
moment when each will ascend the Eastern horizon, at- 
tain the meridian, and finally sink in the west; and we 
are never anxious lest they should not be in their places 
in time, for they are always punctual. The seasons come 
and go at their appointed time; we know when the trees 
shall clothe themselves in green, and when our hearts 
shall beat with joy at thé blossoming of flowers. The 
birds, and tides, and through all the realms of nature, 
from the smallest atom to thé mightiest planet, we may 
see each punctual to its duty. 

Let us teach children to be punctual. Talk to them of 
nature, tell them that to be punctual is her law, never 
broken, and their hearts will respond. Children love to 
hear of nature, of the flowers, trees, birds, brooks, rivers, 
hills, mountains and stars. 

God has prepared the hearts of children to receive the 
seeds that we are bound to sow. Their minds are young 
and plastic, and we can mould and train them as we will. 
Teach them to conform their lives to this beautiful law 
of nature, promptness in the discharge of duty at the 
appointed time. 

Teach them to be in their places at the hour when 
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school begins, to be on time and regular in attendance at 
Mass and Sunday School, prompt in preparing their les- 
sons, or whatever the duty is, at home or at school; teach 
them it is a part of the duty to be punctual. 


THE BATAVIA SYSTEM. 
(By Supt. John Kennedy, Batavia, N. Y.) 

The Batavia System is a combination of class and 
individual instruction, in which the latter is used as a cor- 
rective and regulator of the former. It grew out of a 
conviction resulting from long experience that class teach- 
ing alone cannot ‘educate the masses; that class teaching 
has in itself a tendency to become stalled and inoperative 
and that any attempt to force it along converts it into 
an agency of destruction. Supplementary individual 
teaching disengages it, relieves it and enables it to become 
a most powerful agency in the attainment of the highest 
educational ends. Our children are moving forward in 
their educational course; all of them; we have none reel- 
ing in the ranks or falling by the wayside. We are con- 
scious of no drawbacks whatever; we feel that it is a great 
privilege to teach; and we do not hesitate to say that all 
our children enjoy. going to school. Our grades move 
forward and are promoted as wholes. We have no left- 
overs. A left-over is one who has not been attended to. 
A left-over, is one foredoomed to failure and who is 
merely tolerated in school. A child needs more than 
mere toleration in order to get an education. He needs 
to be taught, and the Batavia System makes provision 
for teaching him.’ If the class suffices for a child’s needs, 
the class becomes his sole regimen. If the class does not 
reach him, the individual chair does. So we are organized 
for every contingency. 

We supply the individual instruction in two ways. In 
rooms having more than fifty children we have two teach- 


ers; one giving class instruction continually and the other 


devoting all her time to the special needs of individuals. 
In rooms having less than fifty children one teacher gives 
both forms of instruction in equal alternating periods of 
time. The two-teacher arrangement suggests the relative 
proportion of each form of energy. A period at the close 
of the day for individual teaching or a period once in a 
while for that precious work, is only snapping at a name. 
And a-period for this work when the quick ones are gone 
is only a humiliation, an exasperation, a punishment. The 
purpose of individual teaching is to break down segrega- 
tion and individious comparisons, not to promote them. 
All our children in Batavia belong to class, and get what 
they can from it, till such time as they can get it all. The 
class teacher ignores the laggard except to refer him to 
the individual table. She gives all her thought and energy 
to the class, and has her class moving at a pace that 
meets the needs of the quickest pupils. The class teacher 
is the commanding officer who exacts a definite service. 
The individual teacher trains to ability to perform the 
service. Ability to do can only come through doing. The 
individual teacher is at every moment appealing to initia- 
tive. The class teacher assumes that her class can move 
on. The individual teacher assumes nothing. She goes 
to where the child is and brings him on; not by carrying 
him, but by causing him to walk on. And her service not 
only brings on a child in a grade but adjusts a child to a 
grade. It enables us to assign a child on his highest line 
and work up his backward matter at the individual table. 
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PREPARATION FOR THE CLASS. 
: Points for Religious Teachers. 
(By Bro. Joseph, S. M., Holy Cross School, Columbus, O.) 

By daily preparation for class is meant a careful ex- 
amination and study of the respective lessons to be re- 
cited, and of the various other work, which will claim 
the attention of the teacher and pupils, during the course 
of the day. Only in proportion as the teacher comes up 
to this labor, will he perform his duty, for the “How?” 
does not suggest itself as readily as the “What?” 

Let us view the successive steps in this preparation. 
We have, first, to determine the subject matter to be 
presented for the day, as well as the method according 
to which it is to be handled. (The considerations on this 
step apply equally to all branches in the Course.) 

I am, then, to know just what and how much is to be 
taken, how it is to be presented, and what is to be re- 
peated, keeping well in mind to connect the day’s lesson 
with that of the previous day. There is no question as 
to how clear the matter is to me, but, how I am to bring 
it home to the child, adapting my explanations to the 
mental capacities of all, the weak as well as the more 
gifted. For this reason I am not to be bound to the 
same methods in exposing the subjejct, or in clearing up 
the difficulties, but rather endeavor to seek new and at- 
tractive ways in doing so, thus retaining the attention and 
interest of the class; anything that serves this purpose 
will be valuable to keep for reference. My manner of 
catechising the children to find to what extent they have 
comprehended, is, therefore, of the greatest importance. 
If I cannot induce the children to think for themselves, 
I do not teach. A progressive, ingenious teacher will 
constantly endeavor to develop thought by suggesting 
points and by questions; he will not pass off his knowl- 
edge to the inexperienced, without at the same time 
enabling them to handle the tools wherewith to obtain a 
desired benefit. Such a proceeding were like bestowing 
a precious jewel with the injunction not to use it for any 
purpose. ‘Tis true, not all questions can be determined 
beforehand, but the main ones are to be decided upon 
and these serve as a basis and guide. The greatest famil- 
iarity with the study does not presume that the matter is 
perfectly fresh in my mind. 

A young teacher once asked President Garfield, then 
at Hiram College, the secret of arousing and holding the 
attention of his pupils. The wise answer was, “See to it, 
that you do not feed your pupils on cold vituals. Take 
the lesson in your own mind anew, rethink it, and then 
serve it hot and steaming, and your pupils will have an 
appetite for your instruction, and you will have their 
attention.” Even should I have frequently in years to 
go over the same lesson, there are always some new 
ideas, or methods of application, that may occur. Being 
thus thoroughly imbued with the subject, my instruction 
becomes interesting, enkindling the same feeling in the 
pupils. 

Right here I would like to call attention to the fact 
that the need of continually retaining the text. book in 
hand does not tend to elevate the idea the children have 
of their teacher’s ability; his not referring to the book 
for either question or answer increases both their con- 
fidence in him, and his influence over them. Then again, 
I should likewise be prepared to take advantage during 
the course, of any circumstance that might arise, and 
serve to impress the matter of instruction; this applies 
especially to the teaching of Christian Doctrine. 

Of great value in daily preparation is what I may 
term a retrospective study of methods. Suppose I have 
presented some explanations to the class. -I afterwards 
ask myself: “Have they grasped the idea?—Was it done 
readily, or with difficulty?” If readily, then it commends 
itself and ought to be continued; if not readily, why not? 
Here I suppose causes: Was it the fault of the method, 
oer of the manner of presenting it? Was it the inattention 


of the children, ot did I allow myself to be disturbed 
during the explanation, breaking off the latter to attend 
to the cause of disturbance, thereby interrupting the 
thread of the lesson and destroying interest? 

In thus reviewing. past experiences, we easily learn 
to avoid failures. We must not be so quickly prone to 
lay the blame of a listless recitation upon the shoulders 
of our pupils. The neglecting of proper preparation and 
depending upon former study nearly always leave the in- 
stution, on part of teacher, and, in effect upon pupils, 
cold, common-place and lifeless. The best schoolmen 
sometimes find cause to blame themselves for the faults 
of their scholars, committed on such occasions. Let us 
hear what Overberg says in reference to a neglect of 
preparation of which he had made himself guilty. He 
writes in his diary, on a certain date: “This morning I 
again ventured to class without sufficient preparation. I 
deceive myself if I imagine: ‘It will pass off well,—I am 
familiar with the subject,—this work or that is so neces- 
sary.” Want of preparation has many difficulties in its 
train:—The subject will be handled in a dry, confused, 
indistinct manner; the children are confused, attention 
is hindered, and this causes the lesson to be unpleasant 
for me and for the pupils.” 

Many of the ideas suggested in the preceding consider- 
ations find ready application in the following method of 
noting down the preparation for each day. I have found 
it quite satisfactory, and will endeavor to describe it, not 
that it is just superior in merit, but rather, because of its 
familiarity resulting from many years of use. 

With my time-table and books before me, I rule a 
page of a tablet or writing-book, allowing a wide margin 
on the left. I then take the first subject of class-study 
for the day: it is always Religion. I place this name in 
the margin, and then, on the right, I note the respective 
points of my Catechism instruction. The next study may 
be Grammar; it is treated in like manner. So I proceed 
with the whole time-table, some studies demanding more 
points, others Jess. Let me detail, for instance, the sub- 
ject Arithmetic. I am to explain Compound Interest, 
something entirely new to the class. My allotted time 
is one-half hour. Upon reflection, I determine to state 
nothing about when the interest is payable semi-annually 
or qquarterly, or of any but 6 per cent., and will explain 
and have copied two problems, placed at the board. My 
points on my paper are the following: Int. yearly only; 
at 6 per cent. only; two examples. For silent work: Copy 
model example: in the Practical, and attempt the given 
problems. 

When familiar with this method, a person soon scans 
the whole program and has sketched a fair view of his 
prospective labor. In addition he may cite some suitable 
proverb, or draw attention to some point of interest, en- 
tirely new to the class; children appreciate this greatly. 

2. The second step in the preparation is to assign the 
lessons and the home task. It would be advisable to de- 
termine the lessons before class, so as to avoid any loss 
of time, as well as the attending inconvenience of selecting 
them, whilst the pupils are eager for dismissal. The les- 
sons should be prudently suited to the capacity of the 
children, and also to circumstances of time and weather. 
Let us treat the children according to our own disposi- 
tions on such occasions; we do not lose thereby. 

One general rule I would lay down in assigning les- 
sons, is: “Let them be for the average child, and give 
but few.” We have bright, middling, and weak pupils; 
the two latter classes form the great majority, and we 
must govern ourselves by them. If desired, a greater 
degree of accuracy may be required from the bright ones. 
In following this rule we have a stronger right to expect 
the lessons well studied; and this is usually the case. 
As to tasks, I would again say: “Look to the average 
child,” and would add: “Let the task be short.” Were 
we to be placed in some of the circumstances under which 
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many of our pupils are obliged to perform schoolwork at 
home, we would often be less exacting. In reference to 
tasks, there should be no neglect in their correction; 
when this is well done, it will be found to exert a most 
salutary influence upon the entire class work. 

(3) The third step in the preparation refers to points 
of discipline and moral education requiring our attention 
during the day. We should not lose sight of the forma- 
tion of the character of the pupils, as the order of the 
class is very frequently dependent upon this. The lives 
of most men are made up of little things, and the inci- 
dents of the classroom and. schoolyard are the training 
ground of the intellectual and above all of the moral at- 
tainments of the child. We must, if possible, be prepared 
to adopt a proper course of action in all differences that 
may arise among the children and use them to the best 
advantage for their moral formation. The study of the 
character of our individual pupils is consequently of 
great necessity, and will assist to discern the needs of 
each in particular, so as to apply the proper remedy. A 
certain teacher, who had great difficulty with one of his 
lads, finally found the cause of his pupil’s apparent wick- 
edness. One day the boy’s conduct had been exceedingly 
annoying. At the close of school he was told to remain; 
and in the chat that followed the teacher asked: “Johnny, 
what is your trouble? Why will you not take any inter- 
est in your lessons, but rather misbehave so often?” 
The little fellow, in a burst of genuine confidence, blurted 
out: “It’s cos I’m so durned hungry.” The teacher then 
knew that reformation for interest and good conduct was 
to begin with John’s stomach. 

The defects of the body all require special treatment; 
is there a panacea for all mental and moral ills? In the 
child these faults are in the bud, and to prevent their 
formation into habit, to a great extent falls upon the 
teacher. Can we achieve this result through out own 
efforts, through merely human agencies? We know and 
feel we cannot; we need the assistance of God’s grace 
and therefore let none ever fail to remember the pupils 
in prayer. Most all have the opportunity of assisting 
daily at Holy Mass with the children; what time more 
favorable for recommending ourselves, our pupils, and 
our labor to the care of Him who said: “Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not; for of 
such is the kingdom of God.” “The humble religious 
teacher puts his trust in God, who never fails to support 
and enlighten those who confide in Him and who live 
according to their state, for this divine assistance is 
attached to the grace of vocation. This grace gives a 
special efficacy to the instruction of the religious teacher, 
who considers himself only as a willing instrument in the 
hands of God, and who is confident that God will do His 
own work, provided the teacher puts no obstacle in the 
way. ” 

Fourth, and finally, we must be prepared to support 
our instruction and admonitions by good example, the 
most potent factor in education. The observing eyes of 
our pupils scrutinize our conduct to see whether or not 
our demeanor harmonizes with our teaching, and we may 
truly rejoice if we can render ourselves the verdict of 
having always sought to confirm our words by our ac- 
tions.. Sincere piety, Christian patience, meekness and 
firmness should be distinguishing traits of the religious 
teacher, and these virtues must be exhibited daily. What 
a beautiful compliment was rendered his teacher by a 
boy whom the former had reclaimed from evil habits: 
“My teacher is a saintly man,” was the lad’s explanation. 

In conclusion, let me summarize the main points pre- 
sented. Teaching is a profession, and as such requires a 
systematic training. This training, however, unlike that 
of most professions, is mainly theoretical. The practical 


application occurs when the teacher takes his station be- 
fore his pupils and becomes their guide to knowledge and 
virtue. 


And may he here be blind? His daily prepara- 
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tion is, in truth, a beacon light in the guidance of the 
day’s labor, and the more carefully and conscientiously 
it is performed and discreetly applied, thé more, and in 
a greater degree, he becomes a true benefactor of his 
Church and State, merits the esteem of men, and the re- 
ward of the faithful servant of God. 


INCULCATING RELIGIOUS TRUTHS. 
(By Rev. Boniface Luebbermann.) 

Catechetical education aims to lead the child to Christ 
by directing it in the daily practice of religious truth, 
with the assistance of the grace derived from participa- 
tion in divine worship and by a wise exercise of discipline 
in the widest sense of the term. 

The Catholic school is not merely an establishment 
for reading and instruction, but an educational institu- 
tion. Instruction must never be separated from educa- 
tion. Without education instruction is barren, whilst, on 
the other hand, education can never succeed without in- 
struction. Education must go hand in hand with instruc- 
tion, and must itself be promoted by a careful guidance 
and training in the manner of attending divine worship. 

Hence catechetical education is the art of leading 
catechumens (a) to the practice of the religious truths 
inculcated, (b) to the practices of divine worship. 

These practices may be divided into two classes, viz: 
such as are immediately connected with religious instruc- 
tion, and such as the catechumen takes upon himself 
spontaneously outside of the time of instruction. 

Both kinds of practices may have reference either to 
the inner life of the catechumen (his interior religion and 
morality) or to his exterior life (his exterior religious and 
moral conduct), and tend to cherish, confirm, and perfect 
both this interior and exterior life. 

Practices of the Interior Religious Moral Life. 

Each time that the catechist has presented a truth to 
the mind, will, or affections of the catechumens, he must 
see that they accept this truth and express it by an act of 
faith, hope, charity, contrition, adoration, thanksgiving, 
in a suitable prayer, verse, or scriptural text. He should 
‘invariably ask himself: “What interior acts does this 
truth require or suggest?” If the truth in question is a 
truth of faith, it always demands an act of faith and of 
gratitude to God for revealing it. The special subject 
matter of the dogma may furnish special reasons for an 
act of thanksgiving, v. g., the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion; or an act of adoration, as, v. g., the doctrine of Cre- 
ation; or of desire, as the doctrine of heaven; or of fear, 
as the doctrine of hell; or of prayer, as the doctrine of 
the necessity of grace. In the case of truths of morality 
the catechist should ask himself: “May I certainly or 
probably assume that these children have deliberately 
sinned against this moral truth, or may I suppose the 
contrary?” In both cases he should elicit with the chil- 
dren a resolution to observe this moral doctrine. The 
first case of certain or possible transgression requires be-_ 
sides an examen of conscience and sincere contrition. 

The catechist must zealously endeavor to lead the chil- 
dren to a self-knowledge, and therefore induce them to 
the practice of self-examination. To this end he must 
accustom the children to listen reverentially to the in- 
struction, and to apply it constantly to their own per- 
sons. The manner and method of instruction must .con- 
vince the child that the object is not merely knowledge, 
and the exhibition of knowledge, but to live in conformity 
with the truth; that every man is therefore obliged to 
examine often and seriously his interior and exterior life 
by the light of this truth, and in reading as well as elt 
ing it to apply it to himself personally. 

But this conviction is not at all sufficient; the cate- 
chist must guide the children in the practice ot this self- 
examination. He can do this best by following up every 
explanation of such a doctrine with a practical self-ex- 
amination of the children, telling them to reflect whether 
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and in how far they have hitherto observed this law; that 
if they have not done so (or in case of a prohibition have 
acted thus), they have committed sin, and must be sorry 
for it and confess it. 

Example. If the catechist has explained the sinfulness 
of telling a lie, he may by exhortation lead the children 
to examine themselves on this subject, to elicit contrition 
and a resolution of amendment. “Now if you had had 
the misfortune of telling a deliberate lie, would you not 
then have committed sin? Would not God be obliged to 
punish you for it, unless you wére sorry for it? Now re- 
flect for a few moments. Have you never told a lie from 
fear? never told a lie to obtain something? never to in- 
jure somebody else? or out of fun? If you have told such 
a lie, or perhaps many lies, have you not displeased God? 
and what would God be obliged to do unless you were 
sorry for this sin? And if you are sorry for your sin, 
must you not be resolved never to do it again, and beg 
God to help you never to tell another lie? Well, then, 
let us all together pray to God that He may give us the 
grace never to tell a lie in future,” etc. 


The importance, aye, indispensable necessity of such 
practices, is self-evident. For in the first place, children 
are instinctively impelled to give expression to their 
faith, their conviction of the truth, the feelings and reso- 
lutions called forth by it. Secondly, such truths only as 
are practiced by children exercise any influence over 
their lives, and are appropriated not only by their mem- 
ory, but by their will and affections. Thirdly, by com- 
bining the practice of religion with instruction the chil- 
dren become habituated not only to learn ideas and 
propositions of faith, but to believe, hope, love, and act, 
and thus come to consider instruction and the carrying 
out of the instruction as things necessarily and essentially 
united. Finally, these practices above all teach children 
to pray in spirit and truth. They learn thereby to pray 
with deep conviction, real feeling, and sincere resolve of 
the will. But for this end it is necessary that the instruc- 
tion, exhortation, reproof, etc., of the catechist be ac- 
cepted by the children in faith and feeling, and be ex- 
pressed in prayer. 

As regards the manner of conducting these practices, 
the catechist may lead in the prayer, and the children 
say it aloud or silently with him, or he may request the 
children to make these acts silently for themselves. These 
acts are best expressed by appropriate texts of Scripture, 
by familiar verses, by well known formulas of prayer. 
Sometimes they will be made in the course of the instruc- 
tion, sometimes at the end; sometimes they will be en- 
tirely omitted, sometimes made repeatedly during the 
same instruction. In all these things the tact and discre- 
tion of the catechist must dictate the supreme rule. 

These acts must above all be perfectly well prepared, 
and flow, as it were, spontaneously from the subject 
matter, and manifest themselves as the natural expression 
_of real, interior sentiments of faith, hope, charity, contri- 
tion, etc. They must not occur too frequently nor con- 
tinue too long. . 


The Method of St. Francis Xavier. 


A beautiful letter of St. Francis Xavier explains his 
method of catechizing. The letter is addressed to his con- 
_ freres at Rome, and is dated at Cochin, Jan. 12, 1544. “On 
Sundays I assemble men and women, boys and girls, in 
the house of prayer. I lead in the prayer of the 
sign of the Cross, the Our Father, Hail Mary, and the 
Creed, saying them with a loud voice and in their mother 
tongue. I let them repeat these prayers in common, 
which they very much enjoy. After this I repeat the 
Apostles’ Creed, making a pause after each article, and 
asking them whether they firmly believe it. Crossing 
their arms upon’ their breasts, they all protest unani- 
mously and with a loud voice their firm and sincere faith. 
I let them repeat the Creed oftener than other prayers, 
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at the same time impressing upon them that they who 
firmly believe it are called Christians. After the Creed 
I inculcate the Ten Commandments, telling: them with 
earnestness that these contain the Christian Law; that he 
who observes all of them faithfully is a good Christian 
and sure of his salvation, whilst he that transgresses but 
a single one of them is a bad Christian, and is certain to 
be damned unless he does penance for his sin. This 
thought makes a great impression upon the neophytes, 
for they thus see the great holiness of the Christian Law. 
After this we repeat the articles of the Creed, saying 
after each article the Our Father, Hail Mary, and a suit- 
able invocation. After the first article, for instance, I bid 
them say with me: ‘Jesus, Son of the living God, grant 
us the grace to believe firmly this first article of Thy 
holy doctrine. We offer up to this end the prayer which 
Thou has Thyself taught us.’ Then the other prayers: 
‘Holy Mary, Mother of Our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, 
obtain from thy dearest Son for us the grace firmly and 
faithfully to believe this first article of His holy doctrine.’ 
And thus after each of the other articles. 

“In rehearsing the Ten Commandments I proceed in . 
a similar manner. After reciting in common the first 
commandment, that of the love of God, we continue: 
‘Jesus Christ, Son of the living God, grant that we may 
love Thee above all things!’ and then we recite the Our 
Father for this grace. We continue further: ‘Holy Mary, 
Mother of Jesus. Christ, obtain for us from thy Son the 
grace carefully to observe this first holy commandment,’ 
and thereupon recite the Hail Mary. Similarly with the 
other nine commandments. I accustom them ,moreover, 
to pray earnestly for this grace in their daily prayers, 
and sometimes tell them that if they obtain it and co- 
operate with it, they will obtain all else in greater abund- 
ance than they themselves could desire.”—Priest’ in the 
Pulpit, Benziger Bros. 
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BIBLE ARITHMETIC. 


Ezekiel’s reed was nearly eleven feet; a cubit was 
nearly twenty-two inches; a hand’s breadth is equal to 
three and five-eighths inches; a finger’s breadth is equal 
a little less than an inch; a shekel of silver was about two 
shillings eight pence; a shekel of gold was two pounds 
sterling; a talent of silver was four hundred pounds 
sterling; a talent of gold was nearly six thousand pounds 
sterling; a piece of silver, or a penny, was eight and one- 
half pence; a farthing was equal to halfpence; a mite was 
less than a farthing; a gerah was one and one-half pence; 
an ephah or bath contained four gallons and five pints; 
a bin was three quarts and three pints; an omer was six 
pints; a cab was five pints. 


LORD’S PRAYER PARAPHRASED. 
(Points to Be Enlarged Upon by Teachers.) 

Our Father. By right of creation, by bountiful provi- 
sion, by gracious adoption. 

Who art in heaven. Throne of glory, temple of angels. 

Hallowed be Thy Name. _ By thoughts of our hearts, 
words of our lips, and work of our hands. 

Thy kingdom come. Of providence to defend us, 
grace to refine us, glory to crown us. 

Thy will be done, etc., toward us without resistance, 
by us without compulsion, universally, without exception. 

Give us this day, etc., of necessity for our bodies, of 
eternal life for our soul. 

Forgive us our trespasses, etc., against commands of ' 
Thy law, against grace of the gospel. 

As we forgive, etc., by defacing our characters, by em- 
bezzling our property, etc. 

Lead us not, etc., of overwhelming affliction, of world- 
ly enticement, of error’s seduction, of sinful affections. 

Amen. As it is in Thy purposes, s#it is in Thy prom- 
ises; so be it in our prayers, so shall it be to Thy praise. 
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CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL TOPICS. 


Criticism of Our Catholic Schools. 


Indifference about the work of an institution forecasts 
its inevitable destruction. Self-complacency brings on a 
like result; but perhaps more fatal than either are pessi- 
mism and half-hearted confidence in what the institution 
can do or is doing. 

Among Catholics are some who are indifferent and 
self-satisfied, and not a few who assume a hypercritical, 
destructive mental attitude toward Catholic educational 
institutions. It is a commonplace that destructive criti- 
cism calls for intellect of no very high order. Given a 
fairly keen perception, together with the belief that the 
world is out of joint, and one has the proper qualifica- 
tions. But such equipment is meagre indeed for one 
to aid in the development and strengthening of an edu- 
cational system. To appreciate what is actually done by 
our educational institutions there should be a knowledge 
of what can be done and ought to be done. Still more— 
following closely the pointing out of the defects—there 
should be the ability to propose a remedy and the willing- 
ness to aid in its application. 

Catholics know the shortcomings of their own educa- 
tional institutions. They regret that some of them are 
not more efficient. The discouragement is aggravated by 
the reiterated claim of superiority on the part of non- 
Catholic institutions. Yet how many persons have the 
data sufficient in fulness and accuracy to warrant a just 
judgment as to the weaknesses of Catholic institutions 
and the strength of non-Catholic institutions! 

Before invidious comparisons are made, one should be 
quite sure of what both educational systems are doing. 
The honest non-Catholic educators who are familiar with 
the educational output of the secular schools are not 
unduly enthusiastic. Perhaps if our acquaintance with 


the secular schools were as thorough and complete as’ 


that which we have of our own, the opinion of our own 
might be materially modified. This by no means implies 
that we should condone our weaknesses. Because secular 
schools may not be living up to their supposed efficiency, 
no plea is made for an indulgent view of Catholic schools. 

The wise policy in our educational efforts is to work 
along conservative lines. The mere pointing out of de- 
fects—perhaps the magnifying of them and the making of 
invidious comparisons as to the relative efficiency of 
Catholic and non-Catholic:schools and colleges — will 
never place our educational system where it ought to be. 
Indeed, in the work of education we should be filled with 
courage and enthusiasm. 

True, we have not always magnificent buildings and 
the splendid equipment of the secular institutions. Per- 
haps, too, some of our teachers have not the special pro- 
fessional training of the secular teachers; but there are 
elements of power in the work of the religious teacher 
of which the secular teacher has little acquaintance. These 
count decisively in the summing-up of what an educa- 
tional system is accomplishing. 

We should be diffident, not self-satisfied; optimistic, 
not pessimistic; zealous, not indifferent. We should be 
honest in the recognition of our weaknesses, earnest and 
thoughtful as to the best ways of using our power, and 
determined to spare nothing éither in means or personal 
endeavor. Above all, we should have an unwavering loy- 
alty and confidence in Catholic education. 

We are sure of the basic principles of our educational 
system. We know the purpose of our work. The only 
serious problems are what are the best and wisest ways 


to make our principles effective. 
¢ * 


The Value of Teachers Visiting Other Schools. 
The Mosely Commission came to study the educational 


work of America. The purpose was laudable, but it is 
doubtful whether the official findings of such a commis- 


demands. 
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sion have much value as a reliable, trustworthy, accurate 
scientific authority on education in America. 

The same might be said of all commissions of a like 
character. The very nature of their inspection allows 
nothing but a superficial examination and forbids that 
thorough, broad study a subject so vast and important 
Of course such commissions always acknowl- 
edge that their study is more or less superficial, and ask 
that their conclusions be received accordingly; but, un- 
fortunately, in spite of this disclaimer, their judgments 
receive from the undiscerning the same credence that is 
accorded to the statements of those who devote years, 
to the subject. We would not say that the well-meant 
endeavors of such a body are valueless. Undoubtedly 
certain notions are gathered, suggested by the contrast 
between what the members already know and what they 
see for the first time. 

Their example, however, of crossing the ocean to 
learn something of a system of education different from 
their own, calls attention to the wisdom of the teachers 
of one community seeing what the teachers of other com- 
munities and the teachers in the secular schools are 
doing. 

The characteristics of our religious communities are 
their continued existence, their conservatism, their preser- 
vation of traditions, and the love of the members for the 
community. Some of these elements of strength also 
become sources of weakness. If the traditions transmit- 
ted, e. g., methods of teaching, are always of the right 
kind, then the members possess a rich inheritance; but 
if the traditions are of the wrong kind, the conseqquences 
are disastrous, and the evil is aggravated because of the 
tenacity with which fhe traditions are adhered to. 

A partial protection against this danger is found in 
the visiting of strange schools and the observing of differ- 
ent methods. Rarely is such a visit without fruit. It 
stimulates, helps, and encourages. It broadens narrow, 
contracted, and self-centered views. It is to be regretted 
that the practice is not more common among our teach- 
ing religious. 

* * * 
Two Factors in the Primary Training of Religious 
Teachers. 


The teaching body is the immediate cause of the effi- 
ciency of our schools. The two agencies that make for 
a good teaching body are the novitiate and the local 
superior. The novitiate does much of the training; the 
local superior perfects it, as actual contact with the 
schoolroom shows its weaknesses. Possibly, a teacher 
with a strong individuality may succeed without special 
help either from the novitiate or the local superior; but 
as a rule the teacher fails when the full measure of train- 
ing is not given by these two agencies. 

The dominating spirit of the novitiate is the mistress 
of novices. Hence it is imperative that the most fit 
should be chosen for that position. The qualifications 
are manifold. Neither piety nor scholarship alone is suf- 
ficient. There should be a combination of intellectual 
capacity and moral excellence. There should be piety,— 
solid, sensible piety; scholarship that will command the 
respect and confidence of the novices; knowledge of 
human nature, used with tact, judgment, and common 
sense; spiritual earnestness that compels novices to real- 
ize that character is an absolute requisite in those who 
undertake the work of education. 

Catholic education is successful in the degree that it 
sends forth real men and women. This result can never 
be achieved unless the teachers possess character in the’ 
sense in which the term is here used. The teacher leaves 
her impress upon the children. Not less so does the 
mistress of novices upon her subjjects. If the influence 
of the teacher is indifferent or harmful, the evil is re- 
stricted to the children under her charge. But if the 
personality of the mistress of novices does not show 
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positive results, a whole community, directly, in its teach- 
ers, is affected, and thousands of children indirectly 
through the teachers. It might be difficult, but it should 
not be impossible, to find the proper person for mistress 
of novices. But there is no question that the choice is 
of vital importance to a community.—Ecclesiastical Re- 
view. 


SANITARY RULES FOR THE SCHOOL. 
(By Dr. F. M. Schulz, Health Commissioner, Milwaukee.) 

The annual increase in contagious diseases, as soon as 
schools open in the fall, is not due entirely to the fact 
that large numbers of children are gathered together, but 
to their careless habits. There is an absolute necessity 
for teaching children to avoid “swapping” apple cores, 
chewing gum, candy, “all day suckers,” whistles, bean 
blowers, or anything that is habitually put in the mouth. 
Teaching the pupils along this line would do much to 
stop the spread of disease, but the instruction must be 
continuous, and violations of the rule should be punished. 

* * * 

I would suggest the following rules, similar to those 
used in Chicago, for instructing the children in “sanitary 
living”: 

Not to spit; it is rarely necessary. To spit on a slate, 
floor or sidewalk is an abomination. 

Not to put the fingers into the mouth. 

Not to wet the fingers with saliva in turning the leaves 
of a book. 

Not to put pencils into the mouth or moisten them 
with the lips. 

Not to put money into the mouth. 

Not to put anything into the mbuth except food, drink 
and tooth brush. 

Not to swap apple cores, candy, chewing gum, “all-day 
suckers,” half-eaten food, whistles or bean blowers or 
anything that is habitually put in the mouth. 

Teach the children to turn the face aside when cough- 
ing and sneezing, especially if they are facing another 
person or are at the table. 

Teach the children to wash the hands and face often. 

Children should be taught their bodies are their own 
private possessions, personal cleanliness is a duty, the 
mouth is for eating and speaking and should not be used 
as a pocket, and the lips should not take the place of 
fingers. 


* * * 


The germs of many diseases are frequently contained 
in the mouth. Anything moistened by the saliva may con- 
certain mild diseases, as measles, whooping cough, 
possible to isolate cases of infectious diseases. But in 
vey the disease to another person. We try as far as 
many cases this is impossible. Little restraint is put on 
chicken pox and mumps, and even such diseases as diph- 
theria, scarlet fever and tuberculosis are frequently so 
mild as to be unnoticed and children affected with them 
frequently mingle with others. It is probably that in 
such cases one of the chief vehicles of contagion is the 
secretion of the mouth and nose. 

Even if the question of disease and contagion did not 
enter into the matter at all the subject ought to be given 
more attention by teachers. Our schools teach reading, 
writing and arithmetic, but it is perhaps quite as impor- 
tant that they should inculcate cleanliness, decency, refine- 
ment and manners. Cleanliness should be taught for its 
own sake, even if it had -no relation whatever to health. 


SHE GOT A PRIZE. 
A pretty little story is related about Cardinal Martinelli 
when he was Apostolic Delegate to the United States. He re- 
ceived innumerable invitations to commencement exercies, and 


~ doubtless in the end found his task a bit tiresome. On one unusu- 
ally warm afternoon he occupied the center of the stage at the . 


closing exercises of a Southern convent, behind an enormous 
bouquet of American beauty roses that had been presented him. 
The program was a long one. Ode and essay and song and 


etude followed one another in endless profusion, finally followed 
by the distribution of the prizes. The distinguished prelate, from 
behind his bower of roses, studied the row of girlish faces, big 
and little, as they listened to the reading of the names. Suddenly 
he espied one particular little maiden who sat wonderfully still, 
but in whose eyes there seemed to lie a shadow instead of the 
light that danced across the others’ eager faces. 

She appeared as if she had not moved since the exercises 
began, and through all the gay triumphs of honor won and con- 
ferred that followed, she remained almost immovable, scarcely 
shifting her gaze from that far-away stare which first attracted 
the Cardinal’s attention. 

One by one the girls responded to their names, and rose to 
receive their honors. The still little miss did not move; she re- 
ceived no prize. At last the gifts were all distributed, and the 
exercises were soon at an end. The formality of the stage was 
broken, and the platform was quickly crowded with laughing 
friends. Cardinal Martinelli, welcoming the chance, was making 
his way out with his escort, when he encountered the quiet little 
lady at whom he had looked so intently. 

“Well, my little friend,” he said, “how is it that you did not 
receive any prize this afternoon?” 

“T have been—a naughty girl,’ ’she answered, hesitating a 
little, but still preserving her strange composure. 

“A naughty girl? Oh, I can not believe that,” His Excellency 
replied. “Indeed you must have a prize,” he continued. “Do you 
think you can carry it?” and into the arms of the bewildered child 
he pressed his enormous bouquet of rich red roses. “Any one,” 
said the Cardinal, “who could sit still through all this afternoon 
can not be a very bad little girl, I think!” 


SCHOOL DEFICIENCIES. 


In reply to the query, “In what respect do you find public 
school boys who enter your employ most deficient?” Three hun- 
dred and forty-two answers from business men were received, 
as follows: 

Deficiency noted. 
Arithmetic alone 
Arithmetic and English 
Arithmetic and writing 
Spelling alone 
Spelling and grammar 
Spelling and composition 
Spelling and geography 
Penmanship alone 
Penmanship and English 
Penmanship and arithmetic 
Penmanship and reading 
Practical business methods 
Lack of general information and knowledge of current events. 
Punctuation 
Lack of politeness 
Lack of power to “hustlé” 2 
Lack of concentration and prompt obedience............. pee 
Lack of thoroughness 
Lack of responsibility 
Lack of discipline 
Lack of attention to business 
Lack 
Lack of ability to execute orders 
Lack of punctuality 
Lack of common sense 
Lack of accuracy 
Lack of ability to face new problems 
Lack of brain power 
Lack of attention to details 

Do too little—talk too 
Watch the clock 

It should be understood that the figure after each deficiency 
named represents the number of men who noticed among the 
public school boys that particular deficiency in a degree that 
made it overshadow other deficiencies. Of the replies quoted 
almost half indicate a defect in one of the “three R” studies.— 
Charles Culver Johnson in The World’s Work. 


No. of complaints. 
37 


8 There are some important announcements and 
offers made by the advertisers in The Journal this 
month. They are all directed to your special interests. 
Take occasion to give them careful reading. 
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THE RULES 


M., Girrin, Principal Frances Willard School, 
Chicago. 


The writer has been asked, “Do you teach the rules 
to the children?” “Yes,” is his answer, “but always keep 
in mind that oft-repeated but too frequently forgotten 
principle, Process then rule, never rule then process.” 

When a boy he learned that a short way to multiply 
by 10 is to annex a naught (Don’t let them say “ought.” 
If they do tell them they “ought” to say “naught.) to the 
number, or to multiply by 100 annex two naughts. Why 
this was true he as a boy never knew, as he took it on 
faith. 

When you desire a class to learn this truth, write the 
digits in a column (see A) and ask the following ques- 

tions: One ten equals what? Two tens equal 
B what? Three tens equal what? The answer, 
10 10, 20, 30, etc., will be given when you, as the 
20 answer is given, annex a naught as shown in B. 
30 Now write 32, 45, 64, etc., and ask, 32 tens equal 
40 what? 45? 64? and my word for it, they will say 
50 320, 450, 640. Next ask them, “Who sees a short 
60 way to multiply a number by 10?” More than 
70 one hand will be raised, and more than one smile 
80 will be born, because the teacher has presented 
90 conditions for self-activity. They, the pupils, 
32 320 have discovered something. Is there any joy 
45 450 in discovering? Will they be on hand every 
64 640 day rain or shine if they feel it is possible for 
anew one each day? Ask Columbus, the Cabots, 
De Soto, Cartier and the men of today who are trying 
for the north pole. 

That is what makes the difference in the nature study 
work of a school. Go in one class and they are bellow- 
ing out a lot of facts that the teacher has read some- 
where and in turn is giving to the children, who show 
about as much animation as the tadpole about which they 
are shouting. 

Go to another room, and every cubic inch of air in it 
is filled with enthusiasm because both teacher and pupil 
are discovering new truths. 

That again is why it is absurd for a course of study 
to choose any one or two of the millions of insects to 
be taught. Name any one thing and the teachers, many 
of them, get all the information about it that they can 
and in turn tell the children, who, and whose parents, 
wonder why in the world so much fuss is being made 
over a polliwog. Then comes the cry of “fads.” 

The ideal course of study says, “Teacher, step out of 
your schoolroom, catch the first live thing you find, take 
it in the room and see what you and your class can dis- 
cover about it as to its origin, its habits and its use 
in the world.” 

How can you best correlate your arithmetic with your 
other work? By teaching it in such a way as to cause 
the same attitude of mind as when teaching geography, 
history or nature study. That is, present it in such a 
way as to arouse the children to self-effort and thru 
inspection to draw an inference. 

One may correlate (or rather do what he will call 
correlating) his arithmetic with his geography in such 
a way as to kill both as dead as a door-nail. 

There, I feel better. Now as to the rule. More often 

than not when asking, “Who sees a short way to mil- 


A 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


_ tiply by 10?” you will get, “Add a naught to the num- 


ber.” Then write 


and they see how foolish is their answer. Here is the 
place, then, to give them the new word, if it is new, 
“annex,” and it is fixed for all time. 


D 
100) 186 (1/100 
100 


65 86 

Ask your class to divide 165 by 100. They will do so 
as shown in C. Next divide 186 by 100 and they will 
get the answer as shown in D. Ask who can write these 
answers as decimals. They should be able to do so as 
1.65 and 1.86. Write on the board 132 and say, “Divide 
this number by 100.”- Now ask who can give the an- 
swer at once. A few, perhaps most of the class, are 
ready to say 1.32. “Who knows a short way to divide 
by 100?” Up go the hands, out come the smiles, snap 
go the eyes and the one.called upon gives the rule, “A 
short way to divide by 100 is to point off two places from 
the right of the number.” 

Note.—Since reading my November article one of my 
teachers has suggested that it is better to write the 
quotient in division above the dividend, as it helps the 
pupils to keep in mind the local value of the figures. 
See exercise below. How many fifty-fours are there 
in 17,496? 


100) 165(1°°/100 
100 


324 


54)17496 
162 
129 
108 
216 
216 
There will be but three figures in our answer, betause 
there are not 1,000 fifty-fours in 17,000. In 17,400 there 
are 300 fifty-fours and 1,200 over. To this add the 9 tens 
or 90. There are 20 fifty-fours or 2 tens in 1,290 and 
210 over. Add this to the 6 ones, There are 4 fifty-fours 
in 216 and nothing over. Therefore there are 324 
fifty-fours in 17,496. 


Memories of President Lincoln 


When lilacs last in the dooryard bloom’d, 

And the great star early droop’d in the western sky in 
the night, . 

I mourn’d, and yet shall mourn with ever returning 
spring, 

Ever returning spring, trinity sure to me you bring, 

Lilac blooming, perennial and drooping star in the west, 

And thought of him I love. 


In the dooryard fronting an old farmhouse near the 
whitewashed palings 

Stands the lilac bush, tall-growing with heart-shaped 
leaves of rich green, 

With many a pointed blossom rising delicate, with the 
perfume strong I love, 

With every leaf a miracle; and from this bush in the 
dooryard, 

With delicate colored blossoms and heart-shaped leaves 
of rich green, ~ 

A sprig with its flower I break. 


With the tolling, tolling bells’ perpetual clang, 

Here, coffin that slowly passes, 

I give you my sprig of lilac, 
—Walt Whitman. 
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GEOGRAPHY IN THE COUNCIL BLUFFS 
SCHOOLS 
GEorGE W. Jones, Editor School Century, 


In my previous article on Geography as I saw it taught 
in the Council Bluffs schools during my visit there, much 
attention, but not too much, is given to map-making. 
This work includes the molding of maps in sand, map- 
molding in a preparation of salt and flour, and the cutting 
of outline maps from paper. In witnessing the work 
in the various elementary grades I saw clearly that the 
pupils were vitally interested in their work, therefore 
learning quickly certain fundamental geographical facts 
in their relations. It was also clear that this map-making 
gives the pupil a training which enables him to interpret 
map symbols readily. To the Council Bluffs school 
children there is a world of meaning in a map. It is a 
symbol of actual regions, the earth’s surface as_ the 
dwelling place of man and the scene of ‘his activities. 

In all the grades beginning with the third up to the 
eighth the pupils use, first, individual sand pans. These 
pans are bought by the pupils at a special price, to the 
schools, of 10 cents apiece. The pans measure about 
12x18 inches. Each class is expected to mold the region, 
state, country, or continent which is the subject of study. 
Not one moulding but several mouldings are made to 
familiarize the pupil with contour and relief forms. A 
map may be molded in the flat just to emphasize con- 
tour. Another map may be molded for the purpose of 
showing relief forms, a large relief map being studied 
as a model. On these sand maps the pupil puts on the 
different leading products in the sections producing 
them, marks the principal cities by putting in bits of 
chalk, and locates the leading railroad systems by laying 
on pieces of white string, 


Pupils with individual sand pans modeling sand maps. 
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Each building is supplied with a large sand table like 
those ordinarily used in kindergarten rooms. These 
tables are on castors and are easily removed from room 
to room. A group of pupils may work at one of these 
large sand tables in molding a continent in relief, or the 
teacher some times uses the table before the class in 
giving illustrative lessons in sand-molding. For the 
pupils the individual sand pans are of much greater 
value, but it is an excellent plan to have both the large 
tables and the pans in use. 

The work in sand is followed by the work with the 
salt and flour preparation which is made by mixing about 
one-fourth to one-third flour and two-thirds to three- 
fourths salt with just enough water to make a dough. 
Most of this material is furnished by the pupils, each 
bringing a small quantity. Only a very small quantity 


Pupils at work making the map of South America with 
salt and flour plaster. 


is required for molding a map. When the teacher has 
prepared the mixture before the class a portion is given 
to each pupil on a piece of paper or cardboard on which 
he molds the map of the country which is the subject 
of study. This salt and flour mixture hardens like plaster, 
leaving the surface hard and smooth on which the pupil 
may draw with pen and ink’ or pencil, locate the rivers 
and principal cities, etc. More soft material is added 
to build up the mountain shapes. When it is desired 
to make a production map different kinds of grain, 
minerals and productions are set into the map while the 
material is yet soft. As it hardens the production 
specimens imbedded in it are held fast. 

Another form of map-making is the cutting of paper 
maps to show the contour of a state or country. These 
paper maps include a series of the same size and out- 
line. For instance, in cutting the state of Iowa the out- 
side sheet with the pen or pencil drawings the pupil does 
upon it shows the political map; this is followed by a map 
with relief forms drawn in; then one showing the river 
systems, another showing different minerals, another 
animals, another flowers, another woods another grains. 
This can be carried on until all the different subjects 
have been taken up. + 

There is distinct advantage in varying the map-making. 
In the first place it keeps up interest and it also -gives 
the pupil a variety of educative construction work, while, 
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at the same time, the outlines and relief forms and the 
production regions of the country are impressed in- 
eradicably upon the minds of the children, They get 


Production map of South America made by pupil in a 
Council Bluffs school. 


clear and well-defined ideas of the physical features and 
the productive areas of the country. 

Pupils in all the grades make production maps. For a 
basis in the beginning work the sand map is used but 
later the salt and flour dough serves better. Some times 
the production specimens are fastened with glue to an 
outline map drawn on cardboard. The study of pro- 
ductions, explained in a previous article, forms a part 
of the work in geography from its beginning in the third 
grade thru to the eighth. This work makes the locating 
of the production regions by placing of specimens of the 
productions on the map a thing of vital interest to the 
pupil. The breakfast coffee, the rice, the flour in the 
bread, the sugar and other table necessities, and the 
articles of clothing the pupil wears, the material in the 
home that shelters him, all these are made vital bonds 
of interest reaching out from the pupil into the great 
world around him. A glance at the production map of 
South America shown in the illustration herewith tells 
more vividly and lastingly to the pupil who has made 
the map where the great coffee-producing region in that 
country lies than any reading from a printed page could 
tell him. But this knowledge of the production region 
of coffee, for example, is reinforced by study of the 
coffee industry. The pictures shown, the stereoscope, 
and better still, the stereopticon, are used to illustrate 
the industry in all its various phases from the cultivation 


of the coffee tree to the marketing of the finished pro- 
duct. When a pupil looks at the coffee-producing area 
of this map, for instance, ‘he sees more than coffee and 
the region producing it. The coffee fields; the people 
cultivating them; the harvesting of the berries; the 
preparation of them for use; the marketing and shipping 
of the product; all these scenes and activities come 
within the pupil’s vision because he has had his study 
of the industry illustrated with the stereopticon and 
other picture aids. Map-making to these pupils is 
genuine and interesting work. They make maps for a 
purpose. They are discussing matters of interest re- 
lating to the region while they are making the map of it, 
and when finished it is an expression of an inward 
thought and not a mere copy of a pattern. 

A fact to be noted in the Council Bluffs school work in 
geography is that the pupils are not confined to any one 
text. . The subject is pursued according to the topical 
method thruout. Nearly all the classes have two or more 
text-books. This plan is possible because the sthools 
have the free text-book system. 

Superintendent Clifford is alert to having his schools 
supplied with all useful educational appliances and 
apparatus. Hence his schools have in use in the geo- 
graphy work some appliances not generally found in 
schools. He has lately added one piece that should be 
in use in every school in the land. This appliance is a 
large black globe with a plain blackboard or slate surface 
on which one may draw with chalk. Each building is 
supplied with one of these globes, and each class is ex- 
pected to make use of it for certain phases of the geo- 
graphy work. It is especially helpful in developing 
correct notions of the location of belts and zones and 
the different circles, and for showing latitude and longi- 
tude, and, therefore, correct relative positions of places 
and countries on the globe. It seems to be almost im- 
possible to get teachers away from the erroneous 
practice of using almost exclusively the flat wall map. 
In lower grades globe maps should be used more gene- 
rally in all beginning work. On the slate globe referred 
to pupils mark off parallels of latitude and longitude and 
draw the outlines of countries and locate leading cities 
relatively. 

If any reader thinks the study of geography from the 
flat maps of the books, where north means toward the 
top and south toward the bottom, does not give an 
erroneous notion of the location of places on the earth, 
just let him ask thimself such questions as these: What 
city in the United States is almost directly north of 
Havana, Cuba? In what direction from my school house 
is the city of Vladivostok? Perhaps nine teachers out of 


Fifth grade class using the black slate globe in a geog- 
raphy lesson locating the circles. Pupils go forward and 
do this work, and afterwards draw in the continents. 


ten will blunder in answering such questions because 
they were taught. geography from the flat map. 
Last fall Superintendent Clifford, not satisfied with all 
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the illustrative appliances at hand for teaching geography 
and history, began working out plans for the purchase 
of stereoscopes in lots sufficiently large.in each case to 
supply a class. He now has five of the twelve buildings 
supplied with stereoscopes. Stereoscopic views are kept 
in store in the supreintendent’s office where they are to 
be had for use in any school on the teacher’s requisition. 
A course of lectures recently given under the auspices 
of the school by Ernest Thompson Seton made money 
enough to aid materially in equipping the schools with 
stereoscopic supplies. The stereoscope and the stere- 
opticon are not used exclusively for illustrating subjects 
in geography. They are used just as effectively in other 
work. There are many excellent sets of lantern slides 
for illustrating lessons in ‘history, and the slides also are 
used to advantage in the primary grades for furnishing 
language subjects for the pupils. Then, too, they are 
brought into use on special days for illustrating the 
event or the life-history which is the theme of the day. 
It is easy for the reader to imagine how Washington day, 
Lincoln day and Longfellow day may be made realistic 
by throwing upon the screen several views showing 
events, incidents and scenes in the lives of these 
characters. 

As previously stated, school life in Council Bluffs is a 
happy life. The pupils are happy in their. work and in 
all the school exercises. The use of the stereopticon, 
the stereoscope, the sets of pictures, the production 


Seventh grade class receiving a lesson with the use of 
‘the stereoscope. 


specimens, the map-making, and kindred methods and 


appliances used in other branches of school work draw 
pupils by their interests to the school room regularly 
and on time. As I passed from room to room and 
noticed the records of attendance and tardiness it seemed 
to me that what is taught and the manner of teaching 
it are at the root of the trouble which so many schools 
‘have over the absence and tardy habits of the pupils. 
This matter impressed me so deeply that I afterwards 
wrote to Superintendent Clifford for a statement of the 
per cent of attendance in the schools of ‘his city. This 
record shows that in one second grade room of 35 
pupils, for the first three months of the year, there were 
only two cases of tardiness and the per cent of attendance 
was 99.55. In an eighth grade room the per cent of at- 
tendance was 99.50, with only three cases of tardiness 
out of a class of 40 pupils. The per cent of attendance 
in most of the rooms varies from 95 to 98 per cent, with 
no cases of tardiness in several instances. In the high 
school of 478 pupils the per cent of attendance was 97.09 
with only 33 tardy marks. If the boy is interested in 


school work as men are concerned in life work he will 
not be late or absent without cause. 
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HOW .TO BEGIN GEOGRAPHY 


Miss TEMPERANCE Gray, Assistant Principal Grammar 
School 141, Brooklyn. 


The following is a rough outline of the first term’s 
work, 4A grade, in a New York City school, and will 
with slight modifications apply to any city school. An 
excellent text-book with which to follow this oral presen- 
tation is Dodge’s Elementary Geography. 

A. Home Geography. 

I. Introduction, The home. Purpose. Needs and ac- 
tivities. Division of activities. Government. 

Kinds of home (our homes, bird homes, squirrel homes, 
Eskimo and Indian homes, etc.). 


‘II. Beginnings of Brooklyn (or other city) homes. 


Your home—where it is (in Brooklyn—take street 
and number if you wish). Whether this has always been 
your home. Who had it before you, back to the time 
when there was no home there. 

Homes of Indians. 

Coming of the Dutch, or of other settlers; e. g., for 
Boston, coming of Puritans. 

Beginnings of homes (similar to ours). 

Conditions to be met (wilderness, Indians, wild beasts, 
difficulty of getting provisions, etc.). 

Home needed to include land enough to raise provi- 
sions on—farms—houses not close together. (Excur- 
sions may well be made to farms, gardens, dairies.) 
III. A group of houses started here (in Brooklyn). 

IV. Paths to neighbors’ houses—roads, care of roads; 
streets, care of streets. (Get idea of other needs besides 
that of mere social intercourse as having to do with 
development of roads and streets. The use made by 
Indians and early settlers of rivers and lakes as roads 
may well be discussed.) 

V. Beginnings of various industries and the further 
growth of a village. 

1. Stores. 

Some families raise more potatoes than they need, 
other families less; at first informal exchange, then some 
one gives up his own farming and makes a business of 


‘buying the overplus and selling to other -people; then 


he adds other supplies obtained elsewhere. The first 
stores—general merchandise—gradually became sepa- 
rated into grocery stores, shoe stores, drug stores, etc. 
and now again (twentieth century) we find these differ- 
ent departments in one great building. Do not go 
deeply into this at this point; it will come up later. 
Develop the idea that the need creates the industry and 
that the industry started on a small scale. Best location 
for store—on road where two roads cross. Get the 
children to decide upon this, referring to blackboard 
diagram. Do not tell them 

2. Doctors. 3. Churches. 4. Schools. Etec. 
VI. Government of this group, community, village (call 
it what you please). 

1. Somebody is needed to “look after things,” and he 
needs people to help him. 

Keep roads in repair, streets clean and repaired; road 
commissioner, street sweepers, etc. 

Protect from fire; firemen—fire department. 

Protect from thieves and other wicked people; con- 
stable, police, etc., etc. 

Some one must be to the city (or group) what the 
father is to the ‘home; mayor, village president. 

There must be some place for the mayor to meet these 
people; city hall, town hall, village hall. 

Board of health. Board of education (school trustees) 

Places for pleasure; parks, museums, etc., and 
to take care of these, etc. 

And we have our city (or village). 
VII. A city has grown similarly across “the river”— 
Manhattan. I should here touch upon the fact that 
Manhattan, Brooklyn, Jamaica and other great groups 
of homes have all been united in one big city—New 
York City. Simply touch upon it here to afford an 
_apperceiving concept later. 
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VIII. Topography of neighborhood. 

Reasons for location of homes (village, city) where 
they are. 

1. Convenience of place to work. 

2. Excellence of soil. 

3. Access to tharket. 

4. Protection from danger. 

5. Sociability. 

6. Scenery. Do not slight beauty of landscape. Per- 
mit an occasional man to have put his house where he 
did solely because of the beautiful view from that place. 

Reasons for business location may be similarly con- 
sidered. 

A simple study of the soil should be made. 

1. Grades of fertility. 

2. Adaptability to a specific purpose. 
useful, tho not to grow celery in.) 

3. Kinds found in different localities. 

4. Origin of soil—leading into— 

5. Brief study of disintegrating rock, work of rivers, 
accumulation of sand at beach, etc. 

This study of physical features necessarily involves 
much outdoor work.’ Get a clear notion of hill, valley, 
brook, river, etc., and of the work of rivers in carrying 
detritus. Supplement outdoor observation with pictures 
and rapid sketching. 

Take the class, as Dr. McMurry suggests,” to some 
high elevation to.get a bird’s-eye-view of the neighbor- 
hood, and afterward in the classroom make with the 
class a rough sketch or diagram of the section, putting 
in prominent features, keeping correct relative position 
with the place of observation as a center. It will be 
much better to make this sketch map first on a large 
paper placed on the floor, because (1) the child’s rela- 
tion to the places he is to locate is the same as when 
he first observed them; (2) the points of the compass 
are thus kept unconfused. 

Mark the points of the compass on this map, label it 
and preserve it for future reference. It will talk volumes 
for you when some day a child becomes confused in map 
interpretation. This sketch might well be followed 
by a similar one on the blackboard. 

IX. Contrast New York City with same place when the 
first white settlers came. (If your school is not in New 
York, take, of course, your own city or village or hamlet.) 

The Dutch came not to colonize but to trade with the 
Indians. (If a Californian city, people came for gold; 
for other cities other definite purposes.) But a city (or 
village) eventually grew out of the necessity for homes 
for these traders (miners, etc.). 
and other books giving the history of early New York, 
and use many pictures. Many of the historic points of 
interest may be first mentioned here. Whatever the 
locality ‘of the school, the local history should be min- 
gled with the home geography. 

X. How the needs of the city are supplied. 

The various things needed. 

(1) How obtained. Can not raise your own veg- 
etables in the city. Long Island (or other nearby) 
farms. 

Other (more distant) sources of omonty t in the country. 

Other countries. 

(2) How brought here. Years ago, wagons, boats; 
now, wagons, railroads, larger boats. 

At point X. the plan for the rural school will differ 
much from that of the city school. The rural school 
will consider the sending of home products, after sat- 
isfying home demand, to nearby markets and $0 to the 
‘city, the railroad center, the port.. As the city child 
must go by imagination, excursion,. picture, to the rural 


(Clay is very 


* For excellent help in this study of physical features 
see the Farr and McMurry “Home Geography” (the 
Macmillan Company). 

“Excursions and Lessons in Home Geography,” 
Charles McMurry (Macmillan). 


Use Ullman’s, Todd’s . 
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conditions which the city has in part supplanted but 
by which it is still surrounded, sustained and in turn 
helps supply, so. the country child will go by imagina- 
tion, excursion, picture to the city to which village or 
hamlet sends products and from which it receives other 
products. The rural school should select some one city 
to be used for type study,* visiting it if possible; making 
a thoro study of it thru pictures, drawings, accounts of 
personal visits, books, every means that will take the 
child into the actual city conditions. Study other cities 
by reference to and comparison with this type city. 

XI. Study of New York harbor (or other harbor.) 

Excursion to docks; view of harbor from bridge or 
some other vantage point. 

Sketch map made of this (see VIII.). 

Industries of the locality. 

Excursion to some of these (e. g., to sugar refinery, 
iron foundry, glass works). 

Some of the products sent out. 

How sent. Where. 

XII. Globe. 

At this point, in connection with receiving and send- 
ing out products, introduce the globe, using, if they can 
be obtained, two sizes. (No maps.) Be careful not to 
hold the globe always the same way; hold it often with 
the north pole toward the class. Avoid the ineradicable 
idea that toward the north is up, toward the south down. 
Train in them a true notion of up and down—toward or 
away from the center of the earth. , 

Make no explanation of what the globe is and say 
nothing about its shape; but just use it in the most in- 
formal way. “I am going to show you on this globe,” 
you may say, “where this city (or village) of ours is.” 

Trace on the globe the route of some products from 
Long Island, from Hudson river, from other near places, 
to the home market. 

Trace some from foreign countries to our city (rub- 
ber, coffee, silk). 

Trace some things we produce to their destination in 
other lands (e. g., machinery, flour, meat). 

In this way acquaint the children with oceans and 
continents, but do not call them continents until the 
children have discovered the need for the name; then 
use’ it. Get very clearly settled in their minds where 
on the globe this city (village) of ours is—not so that they 
can tell in words where it is, but so that they can find 
it instantly on any globe held in any position. 

Develop ability, also, to find quickly other important 
countries and cities on the globe, and to turn from the 
globe and point or walk toward each place. But do 
this with those places only that appeal to the child’s 
own experience or are easily associated with his home; 
e. g., Russia—Many people come from Russia to this 
city. “I came from Russia. This is the way I came” 
(tracing on globe). China—‘We get tea and firecrackers 
from China. There is a Chinese laundry on our block. 
You can come from China to New York (or your place) 
this way or this way” (showing routes on globe). “China 
is almost under our feet; it is down there” (pointing 
down at an angle of about 35 degrees to the north of 
the vertical). Germany—“We get a great deal of sugar 
from Germany because we do not raise enough in our 
country. But the sugar that we get from Germany is 
(crude) bitter; it has to be (refined) made over before 
it is fit for table use. There are sugar refineries in New 
York City. Germany is yonder (pointing). Spain— 
(Palos, if you please) That’s where Columbus sailed 
from. He came this way” (tracing). Part IV. of King’s 
Elementary Geography (Scribners) will be found very 
suggestive in this part of the work, as it is “journey geog- 
raphy.” Have many routes traced, but do not attempt 
the naming of all the waters and lands traversed. 


* See “Special Method in Geography” by Charles Mc- 
Murry, also “Type Studies in Geography” by the same 
author (Both published by the Matmillan Company). 
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ENGLISH COMPOSITION IN THE GRADES 


HARRIETTE TAYLOR TREADWELL, Principal of ‘the Warren 
School, Former Instructor of English at the 
Forestville School, Chicago. 


Years and years ago. when I was‘a child, I remember, 
with as perfect distinctness as if it were today, that 
whenever the teacher of grammar asked for a composi- 
tion a deep groan passed around the class, that ended 
with-the loud avowal on the part of most of the boys 
that they could not write, for they had nothing to say. 
We were asked to write on such subjects as “The Rain,” 
“The Snow,” “The Sky,” “The Grass.” 

It was in the days of no nature study. We had but 
the Three R’s in school. What could we say? 


Of the rain: It is drops of water. They come from 
the clouds. 
Of the snow: It is frozen rain. It has different shapes. 


It is pretty. It is white. It is cold when it snows. 
Snow falls in winter. 

Of the sky: It is blue. 

Of the grass: It is green. - 

I remember the pathetic look of discouragement in 
the face of the teacher as boy after boy handed in blank 
sheets of paper, as girl after girl handed in one or two 
lines of thought evolved by direst effort. 

We did as well as we could; we had never received a 
suggestion as to what we might say on any one of the 
assigned subjects. 

But one eventful day some bears came to town. Al- 
most all the children were late to school, and for punish- 
ment the teacher demanded in sternest tones that we 
write a composition on “Bears,” thinking this were a 
punishment, indeed! Every little head bent in willing- 
ness. 

I remember so clearly no child said, “I can’t.” The 
compositions were read aloud and they were full of life, 
enthusiasm and observation. 

The teacher was amazed and delighted, yet she had 
never studied psychology. She had never studied the 
child, and so we lapsed back into the old humdrum ways. 
Oh, if she had only known how to develop the composing 
power within each one of us, what might we not have 
written? What might we not have been? If the topic 
“Rain” had been given “The gentle showers that bring 
forth flowers” the suggestion in the subject would have 
awakened enough thought within each child to have 
inhibited the desire to say “I can’t.” 

The topic “Sky’ ’might have been “The great blue 
dome above us that is filled with fleecy clouds.” 

The “Snow” might have been “Winter’s white mantle 
of silence that covers all the earth.” 

The “Grass” might have been “Nature’s green carpet 
freshly laid on her spring return.” 

Such suggestive thoughts give a chance for the play 
of the imagination that makes the child eager to write, 
to see what his own mind can bring forth. 

I know this is true, for results far beyond my expec- 
tations have been wrought on such subjects as “The 
wondrous sunrise,” “The glowing sun’s last ray,” “The 
moon is up and all the world’s asleep,” “Ye twinkling 
stars of night,” “Alone in the depth of the forest,” “Be- 
side the rippling waters of the brook,” “In meadows 
green,” “The ball of the flowers,’ “The modest little 
violet,” “The great, the vast, the limitless ocean.” 

I am not going to attempt any philosophic theorizing 
as to the possibilities in composition work, but rather 
I shall tell you of some practical work we have done 
that is broadening and deepening the child’s power to 
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talk readily and correctly, to write willingly and with a 
literary touch. No child ever says to me now, “I can’t 
write;” he is rather ready and eager to express himself. 

We have in our school, in the intermediate and gram- 
mar grades, the system of departmental work. We have, 
therefore, teachers instructing only in mathematics, or 
hisory, or English; we have these teachers grouped into 
faculties for the purpose of promoting the subject which 
they teach. In the English faculty I am the “dean” (as 
the principal laughingly calls the heads of the depart- 
ments). I am so thru the fact that I teach the English 
in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades. Our faculty 
consists of four active members, with all of the first 
and second grade teachers as able and honorary mem- 
bers of the august body. 

In the meetings we discuss the subject matter best 
qualified to increase the child’s self-expression; the 
amount of oral and written work necessary; the proper 
form for written words; the punctuation; the spelling. 

In the second and third grades the teachers are spend- 
ing much time on oral expression, with such suggestive 
topics as these: 


Conversationals 


Tell something that makes you happy. 

Tell something that makes you sorry. 

What story do you like best? Wihy? 

What song do you like best? Why? 

What picture do you like best? Why? 

What game do you like best? Why? 

What lesson do you like best? Why? 

What is the bravest thing you ever did? 

Tell some brave thing you would like to do. 

Tell something you think funny. 

Tell something that is wrong to do. 

Tell something that is right to do. 

What is the most useful business? Why? 

What is the most useful animal? Why? 

If you were not yourself, who would you like to be? 

What is your favorite book? 

What is your favorite flower? 

Your favorite poem? 

Tell an anecdote; an original happening. 

What do you wish to be when you grow up? Why? 

What did you see coming to school? - 

What did you see on your way home from school this 
noon? 

And countless other suggestive topics within the child’s 
range of understanding. 


Story-Telling 


In all the grades, from first thru eighth, story-telling 
is used very largely for the vocabulary growth. Imi- 
tation and reproduction are the mothers of original 
work. 

In the lower grades the teacher reads the story, for 
thus the child gets the touch of the author, often lost 
if the teacher tells it. Many of these stories are told 
so frequently that the children know them by heart. 
The stories of myths, fables, Hiawatha. Later, after 
much oral work, the children write these stories in 
shorter form. 

In the upper grades the story is read once and is not 
orally reproduced until the next day, when all the chil- 
dren hand in a written theme a page or two in length 
on the reproduction. The objection to having the story 
told by the children before it is written is that each 
child hears in his own peculiar fashion, and were several 
to tell it the ideas would be generally confused, perhaps, 
and the class as a whole troubled to remember exactly 
what were the facts. But with one reading on the part 
of the teacher, and that alone, left to impress itself on 
the mind of the child, the reproductions are usually very 
correct and interesting. 

Then after the work is written the oral work proceeds 
easily and smoothly and no one is troubled by mistakes 
in the thought or the English. 

You will perhaps ask how we get all the children to 
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hand in a theme every day. In the first place the stories 
(a new one every day) are mteresting and the children 
like them; in the second place every composition is 
marked for literary worth and neatness, and not always 
for correct form. Almost every child is anxious to do 
his work as well as he knows how. Of these papers 
the best only is kept, but all papers are checked up to 
each child’s credit. 

For the general instruction to the class on form, 
punctuation, style, we have another more exact and 
helpful method. 

One child each day writes on the board, during or 
before the English period, a reproduction of some story 
assigned him the pfevious day. This is read aloud and 
criticized by the class. It is the best method found yet 
for emphasizing essentials in composition work, and, 
too, it relieves the teacher of an enormous amount of 
drudgery. 

So much for the story-telling. 


Memorizing Poetic Gems 


Too much stress can not be laid upon the value of 
committing to memory poetic gems that have been the 
delight of all ages. These gems; stamped in the mind 
now, will make the life of each boy and girl so much 
richer and fuller when they become men and women. I 
find, too, that the children can quote from them ap- 
plicably. That the child’s power to express comes much 
more freely where these poems are learned and under- 
stood. 

One of the greatest poverties of the American people 
is the fact that the majority are hampered greatly in 
English by an excessive use of slang, and, too, we have 
so little ability to express ourselves in poetic and appro- 
priate figures of speech, until I have come to feel that 
a child who, even occasionally, can express his thoughts 
by metaphor, or simile, or personification, is a budding 
genius. 

It is commonplace enough to indulge in vulgar sim- 
iles, as “He eats like a pig,” “He acts like a horse,” 
these comparisons coming quickly to the lips; but for 
artistic speech to flow freely is almost a lost art, to re- 
cover which, for the race, means years of patient, loving, 
earnest labor on the part of every English instructor. 
We believe that the figures, metaphor, simile, personifi- 
cation, apostrophe, could easily be taught as low as the 
first grade, to be used from thenceforth, with ever-in- 
creasing power and beauty, in all grades. Then we should 
yearly be sending forth able young students who could 
write delightfully, correctly, fluently. 

Right here the link between nature study and oral and 
written composition could be welded. I know of no 
people who use the simile more appropriately and beauti- 
fully than the rare old farmers who love nature so well 
and see all the world of people and conditions thru her 


- eyes. 


We behold the sky and see nothing in it. What a 
glory to see the clouds as John Ruskin and Victor Hugo 
saw them. Alive with the beauty of the eternal, inde- 
scribable to us, an open book to them. What wonder 
that they were able to pour out the thoughts that have 
made them immortal? 


Daily Conversationals 


It is necessary that children talk more in school; chat- 
ting is one of the delightful arts, and it is worth while. 
Daily have conversationals, when all the children in the 
room gather into small groups and talk on some subject, 
previously assigned. 

Yesterday it was Bishop Whipple, the great missionary 
bishop of Minnesota, who did so much for the Indians. 

Today it is Jan Kubelik, the young Hungarian who 
is stirring the world with his music. Tomorrow it will 
be “October Days in Two Hemispheres,” the next day 
“General News,” and so on, each day something differ- 
ent, something worth while, something to talk about in- 
telligently. And the children so enjoy these five-minute 
chats. 
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Then each day we spend a few minutes with the ‘news 
of the world. Each child is encouraged to talk from one 
to three minutes on any topic he may choose that is 
worth while, murders, scandals and general gossip being 
barred. So it.happens that oftentimes we learn most 
delightful things in a charming way. Here, too, the child 
is under full fire, for he knows his English will be criti- 
cized if he be not careful, so he prepares himself and 
is watchful. Whhen a child has gained the power to cor- 
rect himself-he is a long way advanced in language 
growth. 


WORD STUDY IN THE GRADES 


A. R. Sain, Principal Irving Park School, Chicago. 


Knowledge is two-fold; knowledge of words and know- 
ledge of things. Were a knowledge of words without a 
knowledge of the things possible it would be of no avail. 
Yet of all God’s gifts speech is the most beneficent, be- 
cause the most useful and the most magnificent. Poets 
in all ages have in a simple, loving way praised speech as 
the most joyful gift of heaven. By means of this gift 
one generation is the heir of another. 

A word is the sign of an idea. A people has no idea 
for which it has no word. A people without the verb 
“to be,” or its equivalent for expressing the idea of 
existence could not have the idea, and by inference, such 
a people could not exist. 

The. conventional signs of ideas then are spoken and 
written words. 

Spoken words consist of two elements—vocal sounds 
and vocal articulations. The two combine into the ar- 
ticulate sound. Written words are likewise composed of 
two elements corresponding to those of spoken words; 
they are vowels and consonants which represent re- 
spectively the sounds and articulations. 

In learning a language four arts are to be acquired. 
They are these in their order of acquisition in the mother 
tongue: 

1. To understand the spoken word. 

2. To speak. 

3. To understand the written word. 

4. To write. 

The first two arts constitute spoken language and are 
acquired naturally. The child listens and understands; 
he imitates and speaks. 

The second two constitute written language and must 
be taught. 

A favorite theme with the poet Whittier was the joys 
of childhood in the country. This theme he treated in 
“Barefoot Boy,” and “Snow-Bound.” In “Barefoot Boy” 
he exults in 

“Knowledge never learned of schools’—knowledge 
of things that every barefoot boy in New England knew 
before he went to school; but nowhere does the poet say 


\that the words that tell the story of the snow storm 


were never learned of schools. 

Word study in the elementary school should keep the 
child to a knowledge of what the ear hears in a word; 
to the correct spelling of words; their pronunciation, 
syllabication and accentuation; to a knowledge of words 
as primitive and derivative; the derivation and variation 
of words (etymology); the classification of words into 
parts of speech ‘and their relations in the sentence 
(grammar). 

To know what the ear hears in spoken words is to 
know an alphabet of vowels and consonants. The letters 
of the alphabet aré symbols for sounds just as names 
and pronouns are symbols for persons, places and things. 

Word study should begin with identifying sounds and 
their representation by sound symbols. 

In the word “day,” the ear hears one articulate sound, 
consisting of two elementary sounds; their symbols d 
and ay. Let a class in word study be drilled on these 
sounds and symbols, thus: 

Day—d—d—ay, day. 

Let other “ay” words follow. 
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Bay—b—b—ay, bay; pay—p—p—ay, pay; gay—g—g— 
ay, gay; say—s—s—ay, Say; hay—h—h—ay, hay; 
ray—t—t—ay. ray; May—m—m—ay, may; jay—j—j—ay, 
jay. Let the vocal a sound be voiced with a full, free and 
long tone that the child may find its home voice; not 
always heard at school. 


Likewise in the word hat, the ear hears one articulate 


sound and two elementary sounds whose symbols are 
h, and at. Drill as before: 

Hat—h—h—at, hat; mat—m—m—at, mat; cat—c—c— 
at, cat; tat—t—t—at, tat; rat—r—r—at, rat; bat—b—b— 
at, bat; vat—v—v—at, vat; that—th—th—at, that. Here 
the vocal “at” must be short and distinct. 

In the old teaching of the alphabet the name of the 
letter was learned before the symbol. In the identify- 
ing of symbol and sound the symbol is learned before 
it’s name. This is as’it should be. The infant knows 
mother and milk and is happy without the name of either, 
Learning the names of things is a child’s chief mental 
occupation before entering school. 

The child needs to know both symbol and name before 
beginning to spell words, the second step in word study. 

In Noah Webster’s time the child learned to read 
through spelling, and very likely began with “I go so,” 
much ridiculed but not in the least ridiculous. Today 
the child is supposed to learn to spell through reading, 
and the sentence is as likely as not “That lame goose 
stands on one leg.” Now, manifestly, the spelling of no 
word in this sentence helps the child to spell any other 
word in the sentence. Each word then makes its own 
appeal to the memory, and this is monstrous. Spelling 
in the low primary grades should be wholly apart from 
the reading lesson. Words for the spelling lesson should 
be grouped in such wise that the law of association may 
help to make the burden light upon the memory. “That” 
is-an “at” word and belongs to the “at” family with 
bat, cat, rat, etc. “Lame” as an “ame” word belongs 
with fame, same, tame, etc. “Goose” with its “oose” end- 
ing should place it with loose, moose, noose. “Stands” 
is an “and” word and belongs to a numerous family. 
It is as absurd to teach spelling to young children with- 
out classifying words according to tonality as to try to 
teach syntax to a fourteen-year-old boy who doesn’t 
know a verb from an adverb. Both are pathetic. 

Spelling as word study should be something morc than 
an incidental attachment to reading. It should be the ally 
of reading. It should have its own place in.the course 
of study and the daily program. It can secure correct 
pronunciation and lay the only foundation for the sylla- 
bication of words that the English language affords. » 

Correct pronunciation is conditioned by a knowledge 
of the nineteen sounds with which the five vowel sym- 
bols are burdened. Two years may well be afforded to 
this end. The short vowel sounds as in ab, eb, ib, ob, ub, 
are the most prolific in words and _ syllables. These 
sounds are heard in word and syllable ending with b, d, 
g, m, n, p, t, and x. Here we have fifty-four articulate 
sounds. Now, in order that the law of association have 
adequate scope each articulate sound may well be 
afforded a column of six words, making an aggregate of 
324 words. 

For example, with final g a lesson would be like this: 

ag eg ie ° of ug 
bag beg big bog bug 
fag egg dig dog dug 
jag keg fig fog hug 
nag leg gig hog jug 
rag meg rig jog lug 
tag peg wig log mug 

When this first series of three letter words is com- 
pleted, a second series, going over the same ground with 
words of four and five letters should be entered upon. 
This series should add as endings, .ck, nd, ng, nk, nt, 
after e, i, u, ft, lt and st after i, ff after i and 0, ll, except 
with a, mp, sh, sk and st. 

With this second series of word lessons completed, 
other vowel words should be taught in words of not 
more than five letters, as follows: 
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a long as in ale, ail day. 

e long as in me, see, tea. 

i long as in ice, pie, my, child. 

o long as in go, hoe, oak, crow. 

a as in car, ark, arm. 

a as in ask, ant, class. 

a as in air, care. 

a as in all, law. 

e, i, Oo, u, as in her, fir, word, urn. 

oi as in oil. 

oy as in boy. 

ou as in our. 

Ow as in now. 

This outline affords scope for seventeen hundred words 

of. not more than five letters, in which may be heard 
eighteen vowel sounds, thus providing the key to correct 
pronunciation. A glance at the sounds of a in at, fat, 
fate, far, fast, fall fair, will show that the vowl gets 
its vocality from the consonant ending of the word and 
not from the diacritical marking of the vowel, the latter 
being a shorthand dictionary device for older pupils who 
have learned to pronounce words. - 
’ This outline provides for thirty consonant word end- 
ings. But they are syllable endings as well and may be 
met with as such on every page of the Century Dic- 
tionary. Are we not then beginning a sure foundation 
for syllabication? 

As for accentuation we are all beholden to the poe 
and the dictionary. 


Second Grade 


The word work of the second year or grade should be 
a repetition of the outline already given, in words of one 
and two syllables. 

There should be plenty of words of two syllables in 
which the eye sees what the ear hears. These should be 
spelled by ear without study to test the work of the 
first grade. 

Compounds of two familiar words woll prove a further 
test as in air-stove, band-man, man-hole. etc. 

Ing words should be plentiful, as being, doing, going, 
hoeing, planting, etc. Also ing words formed from final 
e€ primitives, should receive attention, as fade, fading; 
bake, baking; hide,-hiding. It seems a pity that ety- 
mology should require the prevailing syllabication of. 
these participles. A trained singer will invariably sing 
“Fa-ding, still fa-ding, the last beam is shi-ning.” 


Third Grade 


The word work of this grade, including spelling, is the 
beginning of difficulties. It should be the study of vowel 
and consonant equivalents. In the word “they” the ear 
hears “thay,” which rhymes with “May.” In the word, 
“busy” the ear hears “bizzy,” which rhymes with dizzy. 
In the word “accent,” the ear hears a k and s sound, the 
eye sees the c symbol representing these sounds. 

A knowledge of vowel and consonant equivalents is 
the final step in learning an alphabet of vowels and 
consonants. This study should be afforded in the third 
grade because the pupils should be ready for it. 

For their study they should be seen and heard in con- 
nection with their rhyming associates. 


Fourth Grade 


If now pronunciation has been secured the Macritical 
marking of vowels as a key to pronunciation need not 
longer be withheld. Pupils in the grammar grades should 
consult the dictionary as occasion may make it seem 
expedient. The primary grades should sound out pupils 
for these grades, including dictionary work. 

Again, a series of word lessons based on vowel sounds 
may well be afforded in the fourth grade, with the dia- 
critical marking of the vowels. 


Grammar Grades 


Word study im the grammar grades, including spelling, 
should distinguish words as primitive and derivative, 
note the force of prefix and suffix, trace the meaning of 

(Continued on page 250.) 
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BUSY WORK 


EXERCISES FOR JANUARY 


Laura R. SMITH. 


Lesson I. 
. This is January. 
. See the snowstorm! 
. How the wind blows! 
. It is cold in January. 
. Soon it will stop snowing. 
. We will shovel a path. 
. We will make a snow-man. 
. We will dress up the snow-man. 

Draw a row of snow-men with hats on. Draw a 
-snow-man by a house. Draw a snow-man by a fence. 

Write as a copy: 

My old snow-man stood out at night. 

And the moon and stars shone out so bright, 
But when the sun came out next day 

The snow-man frowned and ran away! 

What made the snow-man run away? How did he go? 
Does he dislike the cold? Does he like sunshine? Can 
you build snow forts? 

Copy: 

1. The snow-shovel is heavy. 

2. The shovel is made of wood. 

3. I like to shovel a path. ° 

4. The snow-shovel is useful. 

5. I have a small snow-shovel. 

6. I can help papa shovel snow. 

Read or copy: 

One day I saw a little girl brushing snow off the walk. 
She had a broom and she only brushed a little bit at a 
time. 

This little girl lived next door to me. I was shoveling 
our walk with a large snow-shovel. When I had made 
a path to the gate I went over and helped the little girl. 

Boys are stronger than girls and they ought to help 
them whenever they can. 

The little girl brushed the snow off my boots when 
I was thru and said “Thank you.” 

Write a story about a girl who lost her mittens. 

Write about a boy who broke his sled. 

Make a list of all the presents Santa Claus brought 
you for Christmas. 

Study and illustrate portions of Whittier’s “Snow 
Bound.” Have an afternoon with Whittier and let the 
children recite Whittier’s poems. 


Lesson II. 
Read in concert: 
1. See the bucket. 
. It is full of ice. 
We will make ice cream. 
I will freeze the cream. 
The ice is very cold. 
We will use salt too. 
. We all like ice cream. 
. We will freeze the cream well. 
Write six sentences about a wooden bucket and six 
about a tin bucket. Use the phrase “in the bucket.” 
Model or cut all kinds of buckets. 
Study the price of buckets. Write by the side of each 
bucket, “This bucket cost 20 cents,” etc. 
Learn to write 25c = twenty-five cents, etc. 
Learn the combinations that make one dollar. 
_ Copy and find the amount of the bill; later make your 
_ own bills. 
1 bucket at 14 cents. 
1 bucket at 20 cents. 
1 tin cup at 5 cents. 
1 dishpan at 40 cents. 


Wihat change would you receive back from a dollar 
when you paid this bill? 

Write number stories, as 3 buckets + 3 buckets,. etc. 

Fill the blanks with words having opposite meanings. 
Be sure the word “opposite” is understood. 

1. The bucket is empty. 

. The bucket is ——. 

. The bucket is light. 

. The bucket is ——. 

. The bucket is new. 

. The bucket is ——. 

. The bucket is small. 

. The bucket is ——. 


Lesson III. 

Strike off on the mimeograph for a reading lesson: 

Once there was a little rabbit. His mother never 
gave him a name, for she had so many children she could 
not find names for them all. Every one called this little 
rabbit “Bunny.” 

One day Bunny went to live with a little boy. The 
little boy kept him in a cage in the back yard and fed 
him grass and clover. The little boy’s name was Ned. 
Ned was very kind to Bunny and the boy and rabbit be- 
came great friends. 

One day when there was snow on the ground Ned 
took Bunny for a ride on his sled. 

“You must never try this alone,” Ned said, “for the 
“4 is steep; you might fall off the sled and hurt your- 
self.” 

Next day Bunny wanted to have another ride, but 
Ned was late coming home from school. Bunny waited 
and waited. 

At last he went to the top of the hill and there he 
saw the sled where Ned had left it. The sled seemed 
to say. “Come on and have a ride; who is afraid?” 

Bunny got on the sled, and away he went! Soon the 
sled struck a stone and over poor Bunny went into a 
snowdrift and only his poor little stubby tail could be 
seen sticking out! 

Ned came by just then and helped Bunny out of the 
snowdrift. 

“My naughty Bunny,” he said, “you should have 
minded me and then you would not have gotten into 
trouble.” Bunny did not care to go riding after that! 

Write a story about a little girl who had a rabbit. 

Tell a story about a little girl who did not mind her 
mother. Tell what happened. ; 

What usually happens in such cases? 


Lesson IV. 


A chart may be constructed from lath and stiff brown 
paper and the bricks can be drawn or marked off with 
red chalk where the blackboard room is scarce, 

Let the children tell a story about popping corn. 

The teacher may start a story and let the pupils 
finish it. 

Let the pupils tell a story, using certain words, as 
popcorn, fireplace, etc. 

Tell this story, then write it. 

Have pupils read each other’s stories, 

Read to the children “The House That Jack Built” 
and have them illustrate it. 

Read: 

Tom and Ted are brothers. They like to pop corn 
on winter evenings. 

They both want to pop at the same time, but only 
one boy can pop at a time. 

Tom has laid his popper down. Mamma will have to 
come in if the boys are not good. 

Mamma will say that the boys must be pleasant and 
take turns; then she will show them how to make pop- 
conr balls. 
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Nature Study 


PLANT FOODS IN THE SOIL 
F. A. Harrison, Brodhead, Wis. 


A chemical analysis of soil formed from disintegrating 
rock shows that it contains the following substances: 
Sand, 50 per cent; clay, 20 per cent; oxide of iron, 12 
per cent; potash, 1 to 5 per cent; various nitrates, 1 to 
12 per cent; and small quantities of soda, magnesia, lime, 
phosphoric acid, sulphuric acid and sulphur. The potash, 
the nitrates, the lime, the soda, the magnesia and the 
phosphoric acid are all soluble in waer, and it is for 
these substances that plants send their myriads of roots 
deep into the soil. The tiny root hairs absorb the soil 
water and take along in solution the substances needed 
‘by the plant. These plant foods exist in the soil in vary- 
ing quantities. All seem necessary to the welfare of 
the plant, for if they are lacking the plant doesn’t thrive 
as well. Some are more important to the welfare of the 
plants than others, and if the supply is small the plant 
seems to starve. Nitrates constitute one of the importnat 
foods, and all plants must have it in some form. Water 
is another important element, all plants using it in great 
quantities. This great store of food in the soil may 
well be called the pantry of the plant. The potash and 
nitrates are its meat and potatoes, the magnesia and 
soda its salt and pepper, while the water is used, just 
as in the human system, in large quantities to help things 
along. 

Our great agricultural colleges have examined in a 
very careful manner this great storehouse that the plant 
goes to for food (the soil) and have calculated very 
closely the amounts of various plant foods different 
soils contain. It may be of interest right here to study 


a table that one investigator has prepared for us. 
Table Showing the Tons of Essential Plant Foods in an 
Acre of Land to a Depth of One Foot 


Clay 
Soil 
6.4 tons 


Humus 
Soil 
6.4 tons 
37.8 tons 


Sandy 

Soil 
9 tons 9.1 tons 8.6 tons 
Phosphoric acid .......... 1.7 tons 3. tons 1.5 tons 
1.1 tons 2.5 tons 3. tons 


From this table we can see that there are many tons 
of the different plant foods in various soils. and yet the 
fact that it can be so definitely measured should remind 
us that in any given soil the supply is limited and can 
be exhausted. Tihe table only gives the tons of food for 
the first foot of soil. The first three foods in the list 
seem to be as abundant in the second, third and fourth 
feet downward as in the first, but the nitrogen in the soil 
is most abundant in the first foot of soil and rapidly 
decreases in abundance in successive downward layers. 
From the table it is easily seen, then, that the nitrogen 
supply (in the shape of nitrates, nitric and nitrous acids) 
is quite limited. Lime, potash and magnesia are much 
more abundant. 

Different kinds of plants feeding from the soil, altho 
using all the plant foods, use much more of some kinds 
than others. Some plants also use only small quantities 
of all kinds of foods and may be called light feeders, 
while others use large quantities of most kind sof food 
and may be termed heavy feeders. It may seem strange, 
but plants are much like people in their feeding. Some 
people always eat a great deal, while others eat very 
little, and again some people show a decided preference 
for certain foods, while others eat what is placed before 
them. It is just so with plants. Careful experimentation 
in the matter of plant feeding has been so extensive that 
we now have well prepared tables showing how much of 


Potash 


_of the air is nitrogen gas. 
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each plant food different crops will take from the soil. 
Below is given a table showing the amounts used of the 
three most important foods, by crops of corn, oats, wheat, 
clover hay and tobacco: 
Table Showing the Number of Pounds or Different Plant 
Foods Various Crops Take from Soil to Produce 
1,000 Pounds of Air-Dried Product 


Corn Oats Wheat Clover Tobacco 
3.7 4.8 5.2 18.6 31.2. 
Phosphoric acid, lbs... 5.7 6.8 7.9 5.6 6.7 
Nitrogen in lbs. ..... 16. 176 20.8 19.7 32.4 . 


The table clearly shows that clover and tobacco are 
the heaviest feeders and that they use potash in much 
larger quantities than do the others. The figures in the 
table for corn, oats and wheat denote the amount of 
food ‘used to produce 1,000 pounds of kernels and disre- 
gard the straw. The straw of these three crops repre- 
sents many pounds more of plant food that is taken from 
the soil. The straw contains relatively more potash and 
less nitrogen. 

Knowing now that there is a definite amount of plant 
food in soils and that a given crop removes quite a defi- 
nite amount, we may inquire how long the different 
plant foods would last. It has been estimated for a clay 
soil upon which wheat is grown continuously at an av- 
erage yearly of forty bushels per acre, and where both 
the grain and the straw are removed and nothing re- . 
turned, that there is enough potash in the soil to last 
for 363 years at one crop a year. In the same way it has 
been estimated that in a clay soil there is enough mag- 
nesia for 2,082 such wheat crops, enough lime for 2,260 
crops, enough phosphoric acid for 210 crops, but only 
enough nitrogen for 78 crops. This is quite a revelation 
and shows why continuous cropping of land is sure to 
wear it out. It shows why so many southern fields, at 
one time fertile, are now unproductive. The raising of 
tobacco year after year and nothing returned to the — 
land has in time taken so much of the nitrogen food 
from the soil that the land is worthless. Many farms 
in the north have also become worthless because thought- 
less farmers have cropped their land so continuously. 
Farmers at one time used to fatten their hogs by turn- 
ing them out into the woods to eat the bushels of acorns 
and other nuts upon the ground. No one would think 
of trying to fatten a second large drove in a woods 
where the acorns had been eaten by the first drove. In 
the same way we are learning how useless it is to try to 
raise a third or fourth crop of wheat upon a field from 
which the first and second crops have removed the prin- 
cipal food elements. As it is with wheat, so it is with 
all other crops. The intelligent farmer of today recog- 
nizes that soils may become worn out by cropping and 
uses many devices to keep land in good condition. One 
way is to rotate crops upon a given field.. If in a given 
field one year he raises a crop that uses much of the 
nitrogen food, as tobacco or wheat, the next year he will 
raise a crop of something that uses but little nitrogen 
or one in fact that may leave the field even richer in 
nitrogen food than before. We will see later how this 
last may be done. The principal other ways of keeping 
land in good condition as to the supply of plant foods 
are (1) by applying barnyard manure, (2) by plowing 
under green crops, (3) by applying commercial ferti- 
lizers, (4) by allowing the land to stand idle. 

Let us consider more closely the problem of the nitro- 
gen food element in the soils. There is plenty of mag- 
nesia and lime in most soils—enough at least to last 
for thousands of years. But we have noticed that it is 
the nitrogen food that is most largely used by plants 
and it is that food, too, that exists in the smallest quan- 
tities in most soils. The nitrogen food supply therefore 
is the one that demands the most attention. What there 
is naturally in a soil must be conserved as much as pos- 
sible, and inexpensive ways must be planned by which 
worn-out soils may be resupplied with it. Three-fourths 
A great deal of this nitrogen 
as air penetrates the soil, but can not be used by the 
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plant usually in this pure form. The plant must have its 
nitrogen in the shape of soluble compounds. The usual 
forms, we have mentioned, are various nitrates and 
nitrous and nitric acids. Many of these compounds get 
into the soil by being parts of the various manures that 
are applied. Many are formed in the soil by the slow 
decay of the humus matter. The most interesting way, 
however, and perhaps the most important, is by means 
of nitrogen-fixing bacteria that grow in bunches on the 
roots of legume plants. The most common examples 
of these legume plants are the clovers, alfalfa, beans and 
peas. This family of plants bear upon their roots tu- 
bercles in which colonies of nitrogen-fixing bacteria 
live. The bacteria take the nitrogen from the air and 
make of it a compound that is in a form that plants in 
general can use. The clover and other plants of this fam- 
ily require large quantities of nitrogen, but these bac- 
teria not only supply the host plants upon which they 
live with most of their nitrogen food but -leave in the 
soil a supply greater than was originally there. The 
legume family of plants, then, is a most important one, as 
it can be used for renewing the nitrogen elements in 
wornout soils. This method of renewing the nitrogen 
elements in wornout soils has been given much atten- 
tion within the last decade and is now considered a mat- 
ter of great importance. ; 

Much interesting material upon the subject of nitrogen- 
fixing plants or bacteria can be had by request from many 
of our state agricultural experimental stations. The 
teacher can find valuable information too in most of the 
elementary agricultural texts now published. 


SELF IMPROVEMENT 


Few teachers, especially of the younger class, realize 
how much they may improve themselves. scholastically 
and professionally by pursuing a correspondence course 
of instruction while at home attending to the routine 
duties of a vocation. -Every ambitious person in this day 
of the world plans to have a little time for self-improve- 
ment and self-culture. That modern educational institu- 
tion known as the correspondence school comes to the 
aid of all ambitious people whose home duties or world’s 
work prevents them from attending college. These in- 
stitutions furnish such people with courses of instruction 
by correspondence planned to meet their needs. One 
of the best institutions of this kind in the country is the 
Interstate School of Correspondence of Chicago. Its 
affiliation with the great Northwestern University is 
evidence of the high order of its instruction. Its in- 
structors ‘have the training of the universities and normal 
schools supplemented with actual experience as teachers. 
Instruction by correspondence makes the work individual 
and personal for the student, for ‘he enjoys the close 
contact of personal correspondence with a- superior, 
trained teacher. Thousands of teachers in the country 
have advanced themselves professionally and, therefore, 
financially by pursuing one or more of the courses offered 
by the Interstate School of Correspondence, If you are 
an ambitious teacher or other person there is every 
opportunity in the world open to you thru the aid of such 
a school. 


I ought to love my country, 
The land in which I live; 

Yes, I am very sure my heart 
Its truest love should give. 


For if I love my country 
I’ll try to be a man 

My country may be proud of; 
And if I try I can. 


She wants men brave and noble, 
She needs men brave and kind; 
My country needs that I should be 
The best man she can find. 
—Selected. 
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How Sleep the Brave 
How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest? 
When Spring with dewy fingers cold 
Returns to deck their hallowed mold, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


By fairy hands their knell is rung, 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung; 
There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay, 
And Freedom shall awhile repair 
To dwell a weeping hermit there. 
—Selected. 
Lowell’s Tribute 
He chose as men choose, where most danger showed, 
Nor ever faltered ’neath the load 
Of petiy cares that gall great hearts the most, 
But kept right on the strenuous road, 
Strong to the end, above complaint or boast. 


Quotation 
My angel—his name is freedom— 
Choose him to be your king; 
He shall cut pathways east and west, 
And tend you with his wing. 
—Enmerson. 


14. Recitation by three boys with 
I 


flags: 


O who shall say when drums shall beat? 
America! America! 

And who shall train the little feet? 
America! America! 

While we are young we will repeat 

The stories that to us seem sweet, 

And lay our laurels at their feet, 
America! America! 


O who shall say when we grow old 
America! America! 
But a place of honor we may hold? 
America! America! 
And tho the story oft is told 
Of leaders true and leaders bold, 
Our love for them shall not grow cold, 
America! America! 
III. 
O who'll be soldiers by and by? 
America! America! 
And who will hold the banner high? 
America! America! 
The years are passing swiftly by, 
And little children join the cry, 
While around them duties lie, 
America! America! 
—Primary Teacher. 


(Continued from page 247.) 

tell you the answer, but you must promise that if I am 
derivation from the primitive in every instance and par- 
ticular, and note the syllabication of derivative as affected 
by prefix and suffix. It should make familiar, words as 
nouns, adjectives, verbs and adverbs. A letter symbol 
is a vowel or consonant according to its function. So a 
word is a noun, verb, adjective or adverb according to. 
its function. A child may learn to read without a know- 
ledge of function or fact, but it is a pedagogical fraud 
en the child. So the child may read thru the fifth, sixth 
and seventh years of school life without knowing that 
words have function or that one differs from another, but 
it ought to be the occasion of a divine discontent as a 
prolific cause of arrested development. These are the 
years that mark the parting of the ways for a multitude 
of boys and girls. Its either the high school or the age 
certificate. 
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SCHOOL PROGRAMS 


LINCOLN PROGRAM 


For a Lincoln program in the primary, have children 
tell the story of Lincoln’s life and recite verses about 
him. In intermediate grades have the pupils write short 
compositions telling of Lincoln’s honesty, his kindness, 
his home life, public life, etc. This work may be done 
in the ianguage period and on Lincoln’s birthday the 
pupils may read their compositions. These will make a 
very desirable addition to any program consisting of 
songs, recitations, etc. For grammar grades read to 
the children selections from “The Boy’s Life of Abraham 
Lincoln,” now running in St. Nicholas. Have them 
learn “Lincoln, the Man of the People,” by Edwin Mark- 
ham, and “Captain! My Captain!” by Walt Whitman. 


Decorate the room with red, white and blue shields - 


and have a large picture of Lincoln on an easel draped 
with flags, Have quotations from Lincoln on the board. 
Let each pupil respond to roll-call with a quotation. 


Quotations 

1. Let none falter who thinks he is right. 

2. We can not escape history. 

3. For thirty years I have been a temperance man, and 
I am too old to change. 

4. I am nothing, but the truth is everything. 

5. With malice toward none and with charity for all. 

6. All that I am, or hope to be, I owe to my angel 
mother. 

7%. Those who deny freedom to others deserve it not for 
themselves. 

8. Towering genius disdains a beaten path. 

9. Come what will, I will keep my faith with friend 
and foe. 

10. Gold is good in its place, but living, brave, patriotic 
men are better than gold. 


PROGRAM FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
1. School— 
Of all the men we honor, 
Of all the men we praise, 
We love best noble Lincoln; 
To him a song we raise. 
2. Song—“Lincoln.” From Songs in Season. 
3. (Child with evergreen wreath. Steps to picture of 
Lincoln and recites:) ‘ 
Crown him with a wreath of evergreen, 
And scatter o’er his grave 
The very fairest of earth’s flowers 
As tribute to the brave. 
4. (Child with wreath of roses:) 
Crown him with a wreath of roses, 
For they have a fragrance sweet, 
And children pause to listen 
As his dear name we repeat. 
5. (Child with wreath of lilies:) 
Crown him with pure white lilies, 
And place them here above, 
For Lincoln was a hero, 
And Lincoln’s name we love. 
6. (Child with wreath of violets:) 
Crown him with medest violets, 
The sweetest flowers that bloom; 
We will bring red, white and blue 
To deck our Lincoln’s tomb. 
%. School sing— 
“Three cheers for the red, white and blue, — 
“Three cheers for the red, white and blue, 
' The army and navy forever, 
Three cheers for the red, white and blue!” 
8. Girl with flag— 
If our beloved President 
Lincoln were here today, 
And saw the bonnie stars and stripes, 
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I’m sure that he would say, 
“Salute Old Glory passing by! 
The banner of the free; 
Three cheers for the stars and stripes, 
Three cheers for liberty!” 
(Places flag back of his picture.) 
9: Boy with flag— ‘ 
Lincoln loved this flag of ours, 
The old red, white and blue; 
And tho I am a little boy, ; 
To the colors I’ll be true. 
I’ll take my cap off when I see 
Old Glory waving high, 
And I’ll salute the stars and stripes 
As I go marching by. 
(Places flag back of picture.) 
10. School sing—“The First Flag.” From Songs in 
Season. : 
11. Recitation for three children bearing flags: 


O flag of the bright stars and stripes, 
O flag of the red, white and blue, 
II. 
We all look upon you with love, 
And pray to be pure, brave and true. 
Thy colors make children all wonder 
What’s meant by the red, white and blue. 
(All, waving flags:) 
The hearts of the children reach upward 
While bearing the red, white and blue. 
—Adapted from Child Garden. 


12. Boys and girls carry shields on which are written 
letters that spell the word “Lincoln.” 


Love and honor, praise and fame, 
All belong to Lincoln’s name. 


In peace and war, advice he gave; 
He was a general true and brave. 


- No more may we behold his face, 
But in our hearts he holds a place. 


Come with flags and come with flowers 
For this brave, good man of ours. 


Far over the land and over the sea 
Green shall our Lincoln’s memory be. 


Lincoln’s name to us is sweet, 
And his story we repeat. 


Never shall his name depart 
From a faithful patriot’s heart. 
—L. R. S, in Primary Teacher. 


THE MAGIC FISHBONE 


A Dialog Arranged from Charles Dickens’ Holiday 
Romance 


(Written by special request.) 


Characters—King Watkins, Queen, Children, Fairy, 
Mr. Pickles. 


(Scene I.) 

Queen—I have nineteen children; seventeen of them 
take care of the baby, and Alicia, the eldest, takes care 
of them all. $ 

(Enter King.) 

Queen—Where are you going, my dear? 

King—I am going downtown. 

Queen—-I wish you would buy a pound and a half of 
salmon, not too near the tail. 

King—-Certainly, I will order the salmon. . 

(Exit both. Re-enter the King. He walks to the side 
of the room, where Mr. Pickles, the fishmonger, stands. 
A lady is also here, and Mr. Pickles’ boy.) 
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King—I want to buy a pound and a half of salmon, not 


too near the tail. ; 
Mr. Pickles—Certainly, sir. Is there any other article? 


Good morning. 


(Boy runs after him.) Sir, you didn’t notice the old 


lady in our shop? 

King—What old lady? I saw none. 

(The fairy in the shape of an old lady overtakes them.) 

Fairy—King Watkins the First, I believe. 

King—Watkins is my name. 

Fairy—Papa, if I am not mistaken, of the beautiful 
Alicia? : 

King—And of eighteen other darlings. 

Fairy—Listen, you are going to the office. 

King—You must be a fairy to be able to tell where I 
am going. 

Fairy—You are right, I am a fairy. When you return 
to dinner politely invite the Princess Alicia to eat some of 
the salmon you bought just now. 

King--It may disagree with her, 

Fairy—We hear a great deal too much about this thing 
disagreeing and that thing disagreeing. Don’t be greedy. 
I think you want it all yourself. 

King—I will be good. 

Fairy—Listen, then. When the beautiful Princess 
Alicia eats the salmon she will leave a fishbone on her 
plate. Tell her to dry it and rub it and polish it till it 
shines like mother-of-pearl, and t otake care of it is a 
present from me. 

King—Is that all? 

Fairy—Don’t be impatient, sir. Don’t catch people 
short before they have done speaking. Just the way with 
you grown-up people; you are always doing it! 

King—I will not do so any more. 

Fairy—Be good, then. Tell the Princess Alicia that 
the fishbone is a magic present. It can be used but 
once. It will bring her whatever she wishes for if she 
wishes at the right time. That is the message. Take 
care of it. 

King—Might I ask the reason? 

Fairy (stamping foot)—Will you be good, sir? The 


reason for this, and the reason for that, indeed. You 


are always wanting the reason; no reason, there! 
King—I will not ask any more questions. 
Fairy—Be good, then. 
(Exit Fairy.) 
(Scene IT.) 


(King, Queen and eighteen children at the table. Alicia 
finds the fishbone.) . 

King—My dear Alicia, I met a fairy this morning, who 
told me that you would find a fishbone today. You must 
dry it and polish it and keep it in your pocket to wish 
on, but you must wish at the right time and only once. 

’Queen—Oh, my head, my head! 

(Princess Alicia gets smelling salts, the King fans the 
Queen and she revives. They all leave the table. Re- 
enter Alicia with her doll. She talks to the doll.) 

Alicia—My dear doll, the most beautiful thing has hap- 
ened! A fairy has sent me a magic fishbone! Just think, 
I can wish for anything I want. How would it be for 
me to wish that you became alive? You shake you head 
no! Then I might wish to see a fairy prince. ‘There 
is always a prince in a fairy tale. I am sure that papa 
wondered why I did not use the fishbone and wish my 
mamma well. Ah well, he will see. The Fairy said it 
could be used but once, 

(Enter King.) 

King—Alicia. 

Alicia—Yes, papa. 

‘King—What has become of the magic fishbone? 

Alicia—-In my pocket, papa. - 

King—I thought you had lost it. 

* Alicia—Oh no, papa! 
King—Or forgotten it. © 
Alicia—No, indeed, papa. 


(Enter young prince. All the other young princes 


* come in behind him.) 


All—Boo! hoo! 

Young Prince—That snippy, snappy pug dog has bitten 
me. 

Alicia—Bring me the royal ragbag. I must snip and 
stitch and cut and contrive. 

(Re-enter princes with bag and she binds up the hand. 
Enter King.) 

King—Alicia. 
~ Alicia—Yes, papa. 

King—What have you been doing? 

Alicia—Snipping, stitching, cutting and contriving, 
papa, 

King—Where is the magic fishbone? 

Alicia—In mly pocket, papa. . 

King-—I thought you had lost it. 

Alicia—Oh no, papa. 

King—Or forgotten it. 

Alicia—No, indeed, papa. 

(Exit all. Re-enter princes with the baby. Call Alicia.) 

Alicia—Bless the baby, he has fallen into the fire! 

Princes—Yes, but we always fell into the fire. 

Alicia—Well, well, you were used to it. 

They all cry, and Alicia takes up the baby and says:) 

Alicia—Come, play you are little cooks. Get some 
paper and make your caps. 

(They all return with newspaper caps and Alicia tells 
them to go to the table and help themselves. One gets 
a salt box, one some carrots, one barley, one a spoon, etc. 
They all march around and then stop by a kettle and 
make broth. Alicia holds the baby all this time and 
says they will play they are birds and they are in a nest. 
They all sit in a semicircle and sing any song about birds. 
Enter King.) 

King—What have you been doing, Alicia? 

Alicia—Cooking and contriving, papa. 

King—W hat else have you been doing, Alicia? 

Alicia—Keeping the children light-hearted, papa. 

King—Where is the magic fishbone, Alicia? 

Alicia—In my pocket, papa. 

King—I thought you had lost it. 

Alicia—Oh no, papa. 

' King—Or forgotten it. 

Alicia—No, indeed, papa. 

(Exit all but the King, Alicia and baby. King seats 
himself and sighs.) 

Alicia—What is the matter, papa? 

King—I am dreadfully poor, my child. 

Alicia—Have you no money at all, papa?’ 

King—None, my child. 

Alicia—Is there no way of getting any, papa? 

King—No way. I have tried very hard, and I have 
tried all ways. 

Alicia—When we have done our very best, then we 
have a right to have help from others. I will use the 
magic fishbone. (Takes it out of her pocket.) I wish 
it were payday. 

(The king’s money now rolls down the chimney or is 
brought in by a page.) 

(Enter Fairy with a huge fan.) 

Fairy—Alicia, my dear, how do you do? And King, 
I suppose you see the reason now why Alicia did not 
use the magic fishbone sooner. 

(The King bows.) 

Fairy—Ah! ha! you did not see the reason! 

(The King bows again.) 

Fairy—Any more reasons to ask for? 

King—No, kind Fairy. 

Fairy—Be good and you will be happy ever after! 

(Alicia snaps the fishbone in two, the fairy waves her 
fan and Alicia’s apron drops off and she has on a very 
fine dress. The Fairy places on her head a veil, and a 
strange prince enters and stands by Alicia. The seven- 
teen princes enter and line up to form tableau. Alicia 
and prince stand in front, King on the right, Queen on 
the left, the Fairy on a raised platform or chair behind, 
holding her huge fan back of her head. All the princes 
stand around in a semicircle.) 
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SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 


MRS. CORA C. BRIGHT, Chicago 


NEW DESIGNS FOR MURAL DECORA- 
TION IN SCHOOLROOMS 


Some excellent designs for mural decoration in schools 
are appearing from time to time in the Craftsman. No 
school board planning new buildings could do better 
than to adopt these novel and charming designs, which 
could probably be included in the original plan at slight 
additional expense. The great trouble is that school 
boards are not as a rule interested in the subject of 
school decoration and all that is done in that line is done 
by the already overtasked teacher, whose own esthetic 
nature was perhaps never developed in college and nor- 
mal school training. The ready response of the teachers 
to the suggestion of beautifying the schools, their quick 
comprehension of its benefit to the children and their 
willingness to do their utmost to bring about the desired 
result are most admirable. That the result falls far short 
of the aim is something for which they are not to blame. 
Precedent has so long dictated that everything that goes 
into the schoolroom shall be of the ugliest that there 
is no foundation for the teacher to build upon. The one 
thing she can do is to create little oases of beauty by 
means of pictures or plants or pottery in a dreary desert 
of hideousness. Art in the schoolroom, like art any- 
where else, is not a thing to be added after the structure 
is completed, but must be an element in it all the way 
along—a factor in deciding the shape of the room. the 
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NUMBER J A SCHOOL ROOM DECORATED WITH PRINTS FROM THE WORKS OF BENOZZO GOZZOLI 


height of the ceiling, the design of the windows (school- 
house windows might be made beautiful, tho so far as 
I know they never have been), the finish of the wood- 
work and its design, the proportion of the always (?) 
inevitable blackboards, and so on. When all these 
things have been done in the ugliest possible fashion it 
is not possible to undo them by means of adding beauti- 
ful objects—all we can hope for is to be enabled to for- 
get the wgliness in the beauty, which, after all, is much. 
The blackboard is always the greatest stumbling block 
means of breaking its mournful continuity in a manner 
at once feasible, attractive and not necessarily expensive. 


‘Ideally, of course, the panels should be painted espe- 
cially for the schoolroom in which they are to be placed. 
This will insure a harmony of treatment as ‘well as of 
subject, But since the great majority of teachers are 
in the way of artistic treatment of schoolroom walls 
and the accompanying illustrations from the Craftsman 
are particularly welcome as suggesting an appropriate 
unable to command funds sufficient to pay for such work 
it is fortunate that there are available so many colored 
prints which may be adapted to the purpose. The nur- 
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sery wallpapers will afford many pretty designs for pri- 
mary rooms, and some of the very inexpensive German 
prints may also be used, It will take a little time and 
some searching to find just the right things, but they 
may be added to the room one by one so that the de- 


mand upon the teacher is not too great. Many black- 
boards are so absurdly high that there may be trouble 
in finding panels long enough to reach from top to bot- 
tom. In such case the panel may be mounted upon plain 
cartridge paper, showing a narrow margin at the sides 
and a deep one above and below. It is essential that the 
picture should be covered with glass and finished with 
a narrow molding at each side to protect it from the 
dust of the schoolroom, With a decoration of this kind 
the effect of pictures hung upon the wall over the black- 
board will not be good. A plate-rail extending about the 
entire room and bearing occasional pieces of pottery 
may be used, or a continuous frieze harmonizing with 
the panels may be applied to the walls above the black- 
board. Another wall decoration, less expensive than the 
others, is a good stencil design of appropriate color . 
placed just below the picture molding or dividing the 
wall space into panels. Attention is called to the door 
paneling in Illustration I. I never saw a door like that 
in a schoolroom, but why shouldn’t we see them? A. 
door so designed would mitigate the ugliness of even 
the usual schoolroom Georgia pine. Suppose it hap- 
pened to be finished in the soft brown or gray which 
makes Georgia pine one of the most beautiful instead 
of the ugliest of woods. It would actually rival the 
pictures themselves in its power to delight the eye 

‘There are great possibilities ahead in the way of school 
beautifying. We need a stronger conviction that noth- 
ing is too good for the children and a greater courage 
to overthrow the tyrant-—precedent—and then we shall 
see wonders. 
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CURRENT EVENTS FOR MORNING 
EXERCISES 


One of the most profitable exercises for the opening 
of the school day, and one of the exercises enjoyed most, 
is the discussion of items of news. All pupils old enough 
to read the newspapers enjoy discussing such items, be- 
cause, as one of them said, “they keep. us in touch with 
what is going on in the world.” Too much of the school 
work is artificial and bookish and does not appeal to 
the pupils. When they are disoussing items of news 
they are dealing with realities. That is why they enjoy 
them so much, They are for the time being living in 
a real world, and they see the use of some of the knowl- 
edge they are acquiring. But enjoyment is not the 
main purpose of such an exercise. Perhaps one of the 
best results is to get the boys and girls into a habit of 
selecting the best from the newspapers and to teach 
them to read into an item of news their knowledge, and 
to seek such additional knowledge as is necessary for 
the full understanding of what they read. One teacher 
has recently expressed briefly but comprehensively the 
value of these exercises as follows: 

“Current events furnish most delightful material for 
morning exercises. They bring the pupils into touch 
with the busy world of today and give spirit and life 
to the recitations which follow by linking them closely 
with the present. A 

“By a few well-directed questions following the read- 
ing of an item, facts gained in the study of history, ge- 
ography, literature or science are made to glow with 
importance because they are the foundation, the set- 
ting or the explanation of what happened yesterday. 
‘They have a practical value, for they are the equipment 
which enables the pupil to take an intelligent part in 
discussing this same event in the family circle; and 
when so many points of contact have been established 
with a particular truth it has become a possession of 
memory, together with the orderly array of hitherto un- 
applied facts it has marshaled into service.” 

The presenting of items of news gives a pupil a greater 
command of himself. He has information which his 
classmates do not have, so he must give his information 
to others in a way in which they will be sure to under- 
stand it. 

Items may be selected from any source available to 
teachers and pupils. For some purposes there is no doubt 
that such papers as the “Little Chronicle” and “Our 
Times” are preferable to the daily papers. The educa- 
tional journals contain many items suited to this pur- 
pose. Even the, to the most of us, obscure market report 
columns of the daily papers sometimes contain items of 
special interest to the student of geography. A few 
days ago the reports announced that the wheat market 
was affected by the weather conditions in Argentina. 
The reading of such an item at once suggests the ques- 
tions, What has the weather condition to do with the 
wheat crop? And what has the wheat crop of Argen- 
tina to do with the price of wheat in Chicago? Where 
is Argentina, and what are the climatic conditions likely 
to be at this season of the year? Possibly some older 
heads would need to brush up a little on geography in 
order to completely understand this item. 

Possibly it is better for each pupil to have access to a 
paper from which to select his own items, but if this is 
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not practicable very good work may be done with only 
one copy of a paper. Some teachers who have made 
quite a thoro study of this subject prefer to select the 
items themselves and distribute them among heir pupils, 
because then they know what items are to be given and 
can be prepared to follow them by such questions as 
will enable the class to get the most possible out of 
them. 

News items like the one given above lead to an investi- 
gation of the subject and to a more complete knowledge. 
They also lead to the habit of reading intelligently. The 
pupil who reads that the one hundredth anniversary of 
the victory of Lord Nelson at Trafalgar was celebrated 
in every part of the British empire on October 21 should 
be so trained that he will follow this item with some in- 
vestigation in regard to this victory and what it meant 
to England. “Man is he who thinks,” if he is taught to 
do so. To find such information the pupil will need to 
consult his books of reference. Incidentally he is being 
educated in a more effective way than when he is trying 
te learn something because his teacher has asked him to 
do so. In one case he is seeking information which he 
wants and in the other information which his teacher 
wants. 

The news item brings the information of the pupil up 
to date. Changes in government and territory are con- 
stantly taking place. If teachers and pupils take all their 
information from text-books, even text-books of very 
recent date, they will not always be correct. For ex- 
ample: A text-book bearing the date of 1903 has this 
paragraph: - 

“The Dominion of Canada comprises various provinces 
and districts; Nova Scotia, Prince Edward’s island, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and British Co- 
lumbia are provinces; the other divisions are called dis- 


‘tricts.” But recently Alberta and Saskatchewan have 


been made provinces, and his book is no longer cor- 
rect. In the same geography we read: “Norway and 
Sweden are united under one king.” The teachers who 
do not read or encourage their pupils to read will un- 
doubtedly be teaching these facts of the text-book for 
years to come. Some enterprising teachers have their 
pupils mark such out-of-date passages in their text-books 
to correspond with the most recent changes. 

Of course each teacher will work out her own plan 
of handling news items when she is once convinced that 
they are of real educational value to her school. Some 
may wish to appoint editors in charge of the various de- 
partments for each week or each month; one in charge 
of the literary department, one of geographical news, 
one of scientific news, etc. Others may wish to follow 
the plan of our great dailies and appoint correspondents 
to supply news from London, New York or St. Peters- 
burg. 

In this, as in so much of our school work, the method 
is not so important as the thing to be done, only it is 
wise to select a method that will not be too cumber- 
some, that will hold the interest and secure the desired 
results. 


Lines from Whittier 
We rest in peace, where his sad eyes 
Saw peril, strife and pain; _ 
His was the awful sacrifice 
And ours the priceless gain. 
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Commercial Publications 
Used Extensively in High Schools 
Parochial Schools and Academies. 


The Goodyear-Marshall Commercial Series contains systems 
of Bookkeeping, Business Practice, Higher Accounting, and 
Office Training in different grades adapted to classes for a sin- 
gle term, a school year, or a complete course in accounting. 

One or more of our bookkeeping systems and in many cases 
our commercial arithmetic are now being used in more than 
four hundred parochial schools. 

The following books. are especially adapted to the require- 
ments of parochial Schools and academies, being easy to teach, 
and interesting as well as practical for the pupil. 

Goodyear’s Sixty Lessons im Business, a simplified system ot 
Single and Double Entry Bookkeeping, introducing Actual 
Business Practice, for seventh and eighth grade pupils and for 
short term classes in high school grades. 

Marshall's Bookkeeping and Business Training, a tablet 
system of Bookkeeping and Business Practice for classes in 
high school grades requiring a more extended course than the 
Sixty Lessons. 

Marshall’s Double Entry Drills, a supplementary drill book 
in Journalizing and in Opening and Closing Books and making 
Balance Sheets. This drill book may be used for supplement- 
ary practice in connection with any bookkeeping text. 

The Progressive Commercial Arithmetic, a text abounding 
in practical problems for mental and written solution, intro- 
ducing short methods and rapid calculations. 


OTHER SUPPLIES. 


Other publications listed in our catalogue will be billed at 
list wholesale prices, subject to a discount of ten per cent. 
For descriptive catalogue or samples, address 


THE GOODYEAR-MARSHALL PUBLISHING CO., 


. CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA, 


Three of the Buildings 
on the Campus 


ORAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE 
YOUR NAME AND ADORESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 
WORMAL DEPARTMENT ACADEMIC DEPT. 
Each Subject is a Course 


: 


. rite 
Stane Geometry Civil Government Eagan Amar 
Ph: 


Ancient Mistery 
Med. and Mos. History 
SPECIAL COURSES 


atholic Schovui Jou nai—january 


An Institute Conductor’s Testimony 


After reading the December advertisement of our School which appeared in this paper, telling of the success of 
our students in county examinations, an institute conductor wrote: 


I recall that at the San Saba Summer Normal of which 1 was conductor I had some 
students who were taking Normal work with the Interstate School of Correspondence. 
To my great satisfaction, not one of these students failed in their examinations. 


The above statement is further proof that in this School there is no experimenting with students. Our instructors 
are carefully drilled in the peculiar requirements of correspondence work; they are university graduates, with successful 
teaching experience, and are painstaking and sympathetic. We thus provide exactly the kind of help you need. 


LET US HELP YOU DURING 1906 


NO OTHER CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL CAN OFFER: Advantages of affiliation with a great university; 
courses of such strength that they receive university entrance credits; instruc- 
tion especially adapted to individual needs; annual scholarships in North- 
western University for the best work in correspondence courses 

Normal Elective Courses for strong reviews preparatory to examination ; 
Primary Methods for teachers of lower 
exhaustive study; Commercial, Shorthand and Typewriting for preparation 
for business, Write today for information. 


Interstate School of Correspondence 


382-384 WABASH AVENUE . 
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THE EFFECTIVE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY. 

There is, perhaps, no subject the teaching of which 
is more generally distasteful than geography, and 
nearly always fair results as far as examinations are 
few subjects which are so ineffectively taught. I 
say ‘‘ineffectively’’ advisedly, tho I am, of course, 
quite aware that it is possible in geography to obtain 
concerned. But this fact is anything but comforting 
when one refiects that it is simply due to the getting 
up of the text-book on the part of the pupils. And 
I am sure I shall not be alone in maintaining that 
mere lists of names and isolated facts do not consti- 
tute geographical knowledge. True, they are indis- 
pensable adjuncts of it, but that is all. Pupils need 
vivid and accurate knowledge of each country they 
study, such a knowledge as will enable them in the 
future to talk intelligently of other lands. The error 
in the teaching of geography lies mainly,.I think, 
in a wrong use of the text-book. The text-book, 
which should be simply a correct outline of facts and 
a compendium of data for reference, is a book for the 
pupil, not the teacher. The teacher’s lesson must be 
given on independent lines, and should be the rsult 
of careful reading. Naturally a power of graphic 
description on the part of the teacher is of the great- 
est value. But a description which is merely a mo- 
notonous reproduction of some book of travel will 
fail to a certainty. Description, to succeed at all, 
and to make a real impression on the pupils, must be 
vivid and lifelike, as if the teacher had personally 
visited the scenes described. Probably some will 
object that this is a counsel of perfection and im- 
possible to attain generally. Perhaps so, but I am 
certain that the power can be cultivated even by 
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the most unimaginative teacher; and when geogra- 
phy is taught in the graphic manner I advocate the 
educative value to the pupil is great indeed. The 
pupil whose interest has once been awakened will 
read up descriptions and details out of school. To 
take a few examples at random: there are few pupils 
who, having once formed a picture of the Bad Lands 
in the lower valley of the Yellowstone River, or of 
the great canyon river, the Colorado, or of the won- 
derful asphalt lake in Trinidad, will ever wholly 
lose the impression. 

Pictures, to be pinned on the notice-board, of the 
places mentioned are of the greatest help to the 
teacher. Generally speaking, the pupils are very 
glad to bring such pictures if they happen to possess 
any. I quite foresee, however, that, in the desire 
to be graphic and interesting, accurate detail may 
be overlooked. Pupils must know how to use their 
maps, be trained to observe always its scale, and to 
give when required the distance from one place to 
another or an area, approximately only, as I need 
scarcely add. Positions of towns, rivers, etc., must 
be known as exactly as possible, and pupils should 
be made to feel that a slight misplacement, which 
means in reality some hundreds of miles, is a serious 
error. 

As to actual map drawing, this has to do with 
facility in drawing rather than anything else. There 
is one thing, however, which is most helpful in the 
teaching of geography: the pupil should be able to 
reproduce from memory a country or a part of a 
country with a fair degree of accuracy, and above 
all be able to mark towns and rivers correctly. Per- 
fect accuracy of outline is unattainable except for 


THE RATIONAL METHOD IN READING 


BY EDWARD G,WARD 
Late Superintendent: of Public Instruction, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Primer - - $.36 Third Reader - 48 
First Reader - - .36 FourthReader - .54 
Second Reader - .44 FifthReader - 58 
Manual of Instruction for Teachers, - «= ,36 


Phonetic Cards: First Set, 36c; Second Set, 48c; 
Third Set, 36c. 


To these has been added A Supplementary 
Primer for Catholic Schools 


“Our children not only learn to read, but they 
read with good expression and remarkable inde- 
pendence and readiness; the articulation and 
enunciation are excellent, the spelling is good, 
and, best of all, the children ure gaining habits 
of self-reliance through their own self-activity. 
All ovr teachers cheerfully recommend the Ra- 
tional Method, believing that it will accomplish 
all that is claimed for it.’’ — Sister M. Bertrand, 
Very Reverend Mother Prioress, Dominican Aca- 
demy, Fall River, Mass. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


B. MANDL 


199-201 E. MADISON ST. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


MEN’S 
YOUTHS’ 
BOYS’ and 
LADIES’ 


Gymnasium 
Clothing 


AND DEALER IN 
ALL KINDS OF 
SPORTING GOODS 


Officially indorsed 
by the North American 
Gymnastic Union 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free of charge 
on application. 


School Water Colors. 


_...and Crayons 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO. 


No. 1900—3 whole pan box containing the primary colors. 


As color work has become. so important a part of the 
modern system of instruction, it is one of the essentials to 
have the best materials tor the pupil to work with. That 
we have the best colors, put up in the most practical style 
box yet offered for school use, has become a recognized fact 
among teachers and instructors throughout the U. S. 


Send for a descriptive catalog showing the many styles 
of boxes we carry. Sample box will be sent free to any 
teacher upon request. 


GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 
FAVOR, RUHL & CO., Chicago, Ill. 
108 LAKE STREET 
Dealers and Importers in Artists’ Materials. 
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TEACHERS 


Start a Larkin School Club 
and obtain 


SCHOOL FURNISHINGS FREE 


Over ten thousand schools have profited by the 
Larkin School-Club Plan. If your school needsa 
Wall Map, Library Globe, Swivel Chair, Flat-top 
Desk, Bookcase, Library Books, American Flag, 
Taber-Prang Prints, Wall Glock, Library Table, 
Graphophone or Piano, it can be easily obtained by 
a Larkin School Glub, which sells among parents 
and friends Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet Articles, 
Coffee, Teas, Spices, Extracts, Baking Powder, etc., at 
prices no higher than any storekeeper would charge. 
Parents gladly co-operate, as they obtain products 
of high quality at no extra expense, and are also 
relieved from the duty of donating to school funds. 


Catholic schools endorse the Larkin School-Club 
Plan. This is what a few say: 


“My children are“much gratified with the Library Bookcase. 
We find it a great convenience.”’ 

“We are delighted with the Library Globe and Products.” 

“The Library Bookcase No.7, Wall Clock, Library Globe and 
Chairs received as premiums with our Larkin School-Club order 
greatly pleased us.”’ 


TEACHERS LIBERALLY REWARDED 


Teachers organizing Larkin School Clubs are liberally 
rewarded. Only a little time and effort are required, as 
School Clubs are largely self-operating. 


LARKIN QUALITY SATISFIES | 


Larkin Food Products meet the require- 
ments of the most exacting Food Laws. Over 
three million satisfied customers attest 
the superiority of all Larkin Products. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded after Thirty Days’ Trial. 


Coupon FOk COMPLETE 
INFORMATION—IT WILL INTER- 
Est You. 


Litthitt Co 


School Club Dept. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


the few and should most certainly not be insisted 
on. And, indeed, it is not really of great impor- 
tance. Use may be made occasionally of lantern 
slides, but this should not become too frequent or 
the geography lesson may come to be regarded as 
amusement and nothing more. 

I have not space in this letter to touch on the 
teaching of physical geography at all, for that branch 


. ls important enough to claim a-separate considera- 


tion. And, indeed, there is so mueh to say on the 
subject of the teaching of geography that I have not 
attempted to write comprehensively. I have merely 
tried to indieate briefly the practical lines on which 
my own teaching of the subject is based. 


General Considerations. 


I. The aim in all geography teaching should be 
to elicit ideas, not to teach words; to secure the un- 
derstanding of geographical facts and the building 
of mental images of distant places, peoples and con- 
ditions, not to have statements about them memor- 
ized. The ideal in this teaching is to seek the facts 
of geography in the world of out of doors when we 
can get at them there, in photographs and maps 
that symbolize this world, and in the text-book, 
which is perhaps the least vivid of these sources. 

II. Class work in geography should appeal to 
both reason and memory; reason first and memory 
last. Children should be led to build images from 
out of doors observations, from the study of maps 
and photographs, from these to reason out and image 
distant geographical facts, and lastly to memorize 
them. When the stage of memorization is reached, 
there should be no half-hearted work; facts should 
be driven home to stay. . 

IiIl. The committee recommends a first study o 
the main physical features of each continent with a 
brief treatment of prominent physical regions, clos- 
ing perhaps with the middle of the fifth grade, and 
then a thorough intensive study of the few impor- 
tant countries of the world up to the end of the 
seventh grade. To. supply a basis for comparison 
in the study of foreign countries and in view of the 
fact that many children leave school early, it is ree- 
ommended that the United States be studied twice, 
first at the end of the region study and again in 
more detail at the end of the course. 


Teaching Use of Dictionary. “ 

Did you ever see how unsystematically some pu- 
pils search for a word in a dictionary? If you 
watch them carefully you will find that their only 
conception of the arrangement of words in alphabet- 
ical order is with reference to the initial letter. For 
example, if one is looking for the word elation you 
may find him going slowly down the column below 
embellish. He seems to think the word can be found 
anywhere in the list of those that begin with e. 
Such mistakes may easily be corrected by assigning 
to pupils occasionally the task of arranging on paper 
or on blackboard a list of words in true alphabetical 
order.—Ohio Teacher. 


What the Apostolic Delegate Says of . 
The Catholic School Journal. 
“This magazine, so deservedly praised and so highly recommended 
by many Bishops of the United States, will certainly be of great ad- 
vantage to our Catholic schools.’’ Most Rev. D FALCONIO, Archb., 
Washington, D.C. 
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“The best of the new and the best of the old.” 


SMITH’S ARITHMETICS 


BY DAVID EUGENE SMITH 


Professor of Mathematics in Teachers’ College, Columbia University 


In their preservation of what was good in the old methods and in their 
harmony with modern pedagogical theories Smith’s Arithmetics are 
admirably adapted to the needs of the class-room. The books furnish 
for primary and grammar grades simple, rational, practical work which 
will fit the. pupil for the business world in which he is to live. The 
following characteristics of these arithmetics are noteworthy : 


1. They follow the standard courses of American 
schools. A teacher does not have to turn from one 
part of a book to another to arrange a usable sequence. 

2. They allow for various types of schools, 

3. They are interesting to children. 


The most suggestive recent contribution to the pedagogical literature of arithmetic 
is a monograph entitled ‘1 he Outlook for Arithmetic in America,’”’ by David Eugene 
Smith. Copies of this pamphlet and descriptive announcements of Professor 
Smith's Arithmetics will be sent, postpaid, to any address on request. 


v 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


378-388 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


Publishers’ Notes. 


Schools are fast returning to the use of 
spellers. In view of this movement the 
advent of every new spelling book is a 
matter of some interest to school officials 
who have not yet made an adoption in that 
line, or who may not be altogether satis- 
fied with the speller they are‘using. Laird 
& Lee of Chicago are now offering ““Web- 
ster’s New Standard Speller,” a word- 
book that has won some strong endorse- 
ments from educational authorities. In 
matter of arrangement the book shows a 
careful regard for pedagogical principles. 
The grouping of words is both phonetic 
and topical. 

Numerous vocabularies have been made 
up from text-books used in the various 
grades, thus keeping pace with the pupil’s 
development. These words include those 
pertaining to Arithmetic, Grammar, Spell- 
ing, Geography, Drawing, Physiology, As- 
tronomy, Mythology, Literature, Architect- 
ure, Weights and Measures, Times and 
Seasons, Government, Political Parties, Re- 
ligion, Denominations, Legal and Commer- 
cial Terms, Nature studies, embracing Ani- 
mal, Vegetable and Mineral Kingdoms; 
Colors, Music, Names of Boys, Girls, 
Mountains, Rivers, Countries and Cities, 
and Miscellaneous Modern Words. Spe- 
cial selections from the world’s masters of 
prose and verse, illustrate the use of cer- 
tain words, and: teach the student to dis- 
criminate between homonyms, thus making 
the lessons unusually attractive and fas- 
cinating. Numerous lessons on derivatives 
are scattered throughout the book, teaching 


the proper formation and use of prefixes 
and suffixes. 
“Webster’s New Standard Speller,” by 
Alfred B. Chambers, A. M. 216 pages, 
cloth, 25 cents. Sample copy, 15 cents. 
Laird & Lee, 263 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
* * 


SCHOOL OFFICIALS, ATTENTION! 


Have you given careful consideration to 
the means of escape from your building in 
case of sudden and serious fire? If not, 
make it one of your new year resolves to 
do so. Adequate protection for the lives 
of the young people in your charge is a 
matter of greatest importance, and many 
have had cause to regret delays in this re- 
gard. When considering the purchase of 
fire escapes don’t fail to investigate the 
Kirker-Bender escape, manufactured by the 
Dow Wire and Iron Works, Louisville, 
Ky. Booklet for the asking. 

* 


“Fifty English Classics Briefly Outlined” 
is a new book that will interest many of 
our readers. Teachers of English are fre- 
quently obliged to do more or less super- 
visory work 4nd to examine such masses of 
“papers” that, during the school year, they 
have little energy left for general reading. 
To save them the turning over of many 
books in order to refresh thier memory as 
to dates and other matters of detail is one 
object of this book. Another object is to 
furnish a plan which will, it is hoped, aid 
them to systematize their notetaking and 
their teaching. It goes without saying that 
no teacher will make such a book as this a 
means of avoiding that general reading 


Price of THE DIAMOND IMPERIAL 
BLACK INK in bulk; a clear Black 
Ink that does not gum or corrode the 
pen. 


1 gallon Jugs,each - $1.00. 
5 x Kegs, per gallon, = 


“oe 
“Barrels -60 
Keg and Faucet included. 


DO NOT BUY CHEAP INKS 
They thicken and spoil in your ink-well. 


DIAMOND INK CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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which is absolutely essential to success in 
teaching English literature. The object is 
rather to set the teacher free from a cer- 
tain amount of pen drudgery, so that he 
may devote more time to productive read- 
ing. The book is published by Hinds, 
Noble & Eldredge, New York City. 


“Letters on Christian Doctrine,” by Rev. 
F. M. De Zulueta, S. J., brought out some 
months ago by R. & J. Washbourne, Lon- 
don, may now be obtained from Benziger 
Brothers, New York, Cincinnati and Chi- 
cago. The work consists of a series of ex- 
planatory articles on the Ten Command- 


A ds pho 


HOW TO RAISE MONEY GHURCH 


aphs (any size) of ch tor, or other sub- 
will reproduce together, in beautiful halt- tone, on 200 


all of one or assorted; names, etc.,let' directed. Make 


ALUMINUM THAYS, WALL PLACQUES. DESK BLOTTERS or CALEN- 
g beautiful, souvenirs. 


ourself and feliow workers can 


quickly sell at 25c 


KEEP $30.00, SEND US $20.00 Prepaid: 


NO MONEY REQUIRED IN ADVANCE, but $18.00 accepted cash with 


order. Satisf: 


‘action guaranteed. One sample and booklet “How to 


© Raice Money” (810 to #100) free. Additional samples 1Cc each, Above 


articles as advertising souvenirs for merchants, etc., same price. 
WISCONSIN MFG. CO., Dept. 111 MANITOWOC, wis. 


For PERFECT CONTROL of LIGHT use 


Johnson’s Window Shade Adjuster 


BETTER THAN BLINDS—% THE COST 


A Great Many FINE CATHOLIC SCHOOLS Ane, ppee- 
PITALS have heen | furniohed with SHADES HU 


JOHNSON'S 
SHADE 
ADJUSTER | 


The Shade Roller is Adjusted to any Position in window. 
NO RODS OR CHAINS TO RUST 


Send for booklet and free sample of The Johnson Window Stop on 
which the Adjuster works 


E on them. 


ALL THE GOOD POINTS. 


BARNES’ TYPEWRITING INSTRUCTORS ‘contain all the good points found 


in other books” and “‘many 
Conceded 7. all schools to be an aw 
BARNES’ SHORT 


HAND FOR HIGH SC 


itional a says the New Albany, Ind.,Bus. College. 


on typewriting. 
HOOLS. Benn Pitman 


Written by one who has had many years’ experience in high school and shorthand wor 
In St. aa alone, five Catholic Schools use Barnes’ Shorthand In great favor elsewhere. 
hy of very high commendation.—Hon. Wm. T. Harris, LL.D., U. S. Commis- 


of Education. 


dmirebly adapted to our work. Classes accomplish in three terms what they 

used to do in four.—San Diego, Cal. High School. 
Shorthand Lessons is so satisfactory in every wey that the teaching of stenog- 
raphy-this year is a positive delight Wecongratulate Mrs. Barnes sincerely on her admira- 
ble work, and hope that many teachers may find it the boon it is daily proving itself to us.— 


St. Mary's of the Springs, Shepard, O. 


Barnes’ Shorthand used for over ten yearsin High School of Washington, D.C. Five 


hundred copies called for this year. 
Sample pages for a postal. Write today. 


THE ARTHUR J. BARNES PUBLISHING CO., 


2201 Locust Street, St. Louis. Mo. 


days. 


Educational Publishing Co., 
226 Wabash Ave., Chicago, I1l.: 

Enclosed find $2.25, for which send me a 
set. of "The Augsburg Drawing Manuals," and 
please tell me how I can fit myself to teach 
drawing in the grades. 

If I am not satisfied with the plan and 
books, I am to have the $2.25 refunded, 
providing I return the books within thirty 


ments and the Precepts of the Church, and 

will make a valuable addition to the cate- 

chist’s library. 

Wade and Sylvester’s Language Series, 
A Primer, 12 mo; cloth; 92 pages; illus- 
trated; list price, 30 cents; mailing price, 
35 cents. A First Reader, 12 mo.; cloth; 
127 pages; illustrated; list price, 35 cents; 
mailing price, 40 cents. By Joseph H. 
Wade, principal public school 186, New 
York City, and Emma Sylvester, assistant 
to principal, public school 186, New York 
city. 

In this new series the best features of 
the various methods for teaching children 
to read have been utilized. The underly- 
ing principles of the lessons may be ex- 
pressed as follows: 

1. To help the pupils master as quickly 
and as readily as possible the printed forms 
of the words used. 

2. To develop in the pupils power to 
acquire thought from the printed page by 
silent reading, and to reproduce this 
thought orally, with correct expression. 

3. To lead the pupils to an early inde- 
pendence of the teacher in learning to read. 

Ginn & Company, Publishers, Boston and 
Chicago. 

@ 

When you come to buy ink for your 
school, do not let cheapness be your guide. 
A good, reliable ink at a fair price is far 
more economical and satisfactory than any 
of the cheap preparations labeled as “ink.” 
They gum and dry quickly in the desk- 
wells, and prove most expensive by their 
corroding action on pen points. Schools 
using Diamond Ink have no such trouble 
as this. Diamond Ink is not a high-priced 
ink; it costs but a trifle more than worth- 
less substitutes. It gives a clear, perma- 
nent copy, does not gum, corrode nor de- 
teriorate. Send your next order to the 
Diamond Ink Co., Milwaukee, Wis., and 
you will get the most satisfactory ink you 
ever had. 


Goversor Albert E. Mead of the state 
of Washington ts sometimes likened to 
Abraham Lincoln, not because he re- 
sembles the emancipator in personal 
appearance, Dut because of his manner 
of speech and his witty way of saying 
things. Governor Mead was born in 
Kansas ju 1861, but his parents remov- 
ed to Iinois when he was a boy. He 

is a graduate of the 
| Southern Illinois 
nniversity at Car- 
bondale and of the 
Union College of 
Law at Chicago. He 
began the practice 
of law in Leoti, 
Wichita county, 
Isan., moved to the 
state of Washing- 
| tom and settled in 

Blaine, Whatcom 
county; was elected mayor in 1892 and 
in the fall of the same year was chosen 
to the state legisiature. In 1898 he 
was elected prosecuting attorney of 
Whatcom county and removed bis res- 
idence to Keliingham, the county seat. 
in 1904 he was nominated for governor 
on the Republican ticket and elected, 
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Doctor Who Takes No Fees. 
One of the incidents of the recent in- 
ternational tuberculosis congress in 
Paris was the reception which Baron 
Henri de Rothschild gave to the visit- 


ing medical men, numbering about 


8,000. The baron is himself a physician . 


and surgeon of high standing in his 
profession and has expended what to 
many would seem a princely sum in 
his beneficent enterprises. One of 
these is the Polytechnique H. de Roth- 
schild, upon which over 6,000 of the 
poor of Paris regularly depend for 
medical attendance. The baron gives 
his services to the sick poor. The pic- 
ture shows him attending patients. 


APPROVED CHURCH MUSIC. 


New Liturgical Masses, 
VERY PIOUS AND PLEASING. 


OUR LADY OF LOURDES MASS with an AVE 
MARIA for offertory for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, 
Bass. A very meritorious mass, with a bean- 
tifu'! organ accompaniment. Net The 

FESTIVAL MASS OF THE GOuD SHEPHERD 
for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, Bass, This is a mas- 
terly composition and worthy the attention of 
the best choirs. Voices parts 20°; Score 60c. 

HOLY ROS4RY MASS for Soprano, Alto, Bass, 
An effective mass for children, Thousands of 
copies sold. It is easy and very meritorious. 
Score 50c; voice parts 20c, 


Hymns. 

Five easy pieces for BENEDICTION and OF- 
FERTORY [1, 2 or3 voices].—TANTUM ERGO, 
8) SALUTARIS, AVE MARIS STELLA, O SA- 
LUTARIS, AVE MARIA; 50c only for the five 


pieces, 
The OUR LORD’S PRAYER and HAIL MARY 
can be had at 50c for both, 
All the above numbers are suitable for boys’ 
voices. Samplecopies by muil on receipt of price, 


School Entertainments. 


Our Lorp's PRAYER, now at the 5th edition. 
My HEArT 1s TRUER THAN THE SKY. Poem by 
Father Ryan, music by Rev. R. J. Sorin. 20c. 


REV. R. J. SORIN, DeLisle, Miss. 


Valuc of Farm Products, 

The year 1905 was a banner year for 
the farming interests of the country, 
and the products of the soil have add- 
ed billions to the wealth of America. 
The secretary of agriculture, James 
Wilson, in his annual report estimates 
this additional wealth from the farms 
and plantations, north and south, east 


and west, at $6,415,000,000, the highest 
amount ever attained in any one year 
as the value of the crops in this or any 
other country. New high records as 
to value have been made by four crops 
—those of corn, hay, wheat and rice— 
though in amount of production corn 
is the only one that exceeds previous 
yields. The production of eggs and 
poultry has greatly increased also. The 
cut shows the comparative value of the 
products for the year. 
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t@"Have you remitted your subscription 
for this year? If not, make it a point to 
do so this month. 


Only Thing for 


SCHOOLS, 
ORPHANAGES, 
HOSPITALS and 
PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS 


Many Hundreds in Use 
in the UNITED STATES, 
EUROPE and JAPAN. 


We also manufacture 


HOSPITAL and INSTITUTE BEDS. 
DOW WIRE & IRON WORKS 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


POWERS & LYONS 


count the religious schools among their most valued customers. 
All the teaching orders are using extensively books from their list. 
The following books are especially popular : 


Office Methods—with Vouchers. 


Modern Accountant— 
without Vouchers. 


Complete Touch Typewriting In- 
structor. 


Attention is also directed to Mayne’s Sight Speller for the 
parochial schools. It was a religious school that gave the first 
adoption for this excellent work. There is no other speller like it. 


The correspondence of members of any order is solicited. 
The firm takes pleasure in giving such their personal attention. 


Address 


POWERS & LYONS 


CHICAGO ~ ~ 


Vv 


Modern Business Speller, 
for secondary grades. 


Mayne’s Sight Speller, 
for the grades. 


Dictation Studies—in special edi- 
tions to fit the system. 


NEW YORK 
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Slept Like a Brick. 


Brooklyn, 285 Marion St.. 1903. 


I have been suffering from nervousness since 
twenty-five years, but nothing has done me so 
much good, if any, as a bottle of Pastor Koenig’s 
Nerve Tonic, of which { took the first dose just 
before going to bed, and I slept like a brick. The 
Tonic had a wonderful effect and is well worth the 
price. A lady from Rochester, whose little girl 
was cured by the Tonic from the most violent fits, 
told me about it and almost begged me to try the 


wonderful Tonic. Mrs. Julia F. Saurez. 


Rev. F. P. Kervick writes from Greenville, Tex.; 
“I had wonderful success with Pastor Koenig’s 
Nerve Tonic in three cases of falling sickness. 
One bottle ot the Tonic cured the worst case.” 


A Valuable Book on Nere 
vous Diseases and a Sample 
bottle to any address. Poor pa- 
tients 

Prepared by 


also get the medicine free. 
by the Rev. Farser Koenic, of F 
Wayne, Ind., since 1876, and now by the 
KOENIG MED. CO., Chicago, Ill. 
100 Lake Street. 
Sold by Druggists at $1 


Large Size, $1.75; 6 Bottles for $8. 


Read the whole 
list carefully. 


Colored Chalk Crayons—Very best. doz. l4c. 
Calendars and Large Portrats — Name any 

each icts. Largefancy alphabet for 
cts. 


35 cts. 

Blue Stamping Powder—\ pound for 10 cts. 
weg of Honor or Welcome, very fancy, each 

cts. 

Turkey, Pilgrims, Pumpkins, Indian, Es- 
kimo, Mayfiower, Fruit, Heart, Ear, Eye, 
each 5 cts. 

Maps U. S. and continents. each 
3 cts.; 17x22, 5 cts.; 31x44, 20 cts,; 4x6ft., 40 cts. 

Sent prepaid by J A. Latta, Cedar Falls, Ia. 
Order some and ask for fulllist. No stamps, 


Our Specialty: CLASS PINS 


High-grade work at low 
prices. Write to us for illus- 
trated catalogue of designs. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 


49-51 Wisconsin St. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Bottle, 6 for $& . 


; A Unique Funeral. 3 

A unique burial ceremony took place 
recently in Nicetown, Pa. John For- 
kin and Joseph Gazda, employed by 
the Midvale Steel company, were in a 
pit when forty tons of molten metal 
fell upon them. The bodies of the ill 
fated men: were destroyed so complete- 


ly that no trace whatever could be 
found of them, and in order that prop- 
er respect might be shown the dead 
workmen the big steel ingot resulting 
from the molten metal ihat overwhelm- 
ed and consumed them was. interred 
with the rites of the church as if it had 
been a coffin. The burial was in the 
rear of one of the companys shops. 


A Century Old Kitchen. 

The old Whitney homestead near 
Westminster, Mass., is visited every 
year by hundreds of lovers of the an- 
tique because of the relics of olden 
times which it contains. In it is a 
kitchen which remains just the same 


today as it was over’a century ago. 
The house was built by Nathan Whit- 
ney, a captain of militia previous to the 
Revolution, who in the war for free- 
dom from English rule fought on the 
American side and was noted for his 
courage and patriotism. He died in 


Thirty-Y ear-Old 

Taylor Old Style 

Tin Used for a 
New Roof 


The original building of the 
Tremont Hotel, Houston,Tex., 
was built in 1873. At that time 
the building was roofed with 
“Taylor Old Style” roofing tin. 
In 1903, when they came to tear 
down the old building to erect a 
new one, O. H. & P. Rudisill, 
the architects, found the “ Old 
Style” tin on the old building in 
such perfect condition that the 
old tin was taken off and relaid 
on the new building. The tin 
is to-day in as perfect condition 
as it was thirty-three years ago. 

We have in our possession a 
piece of our tin taken from a 
residence at Edgewater Park, 
N.J., put on in 1855, in active 
service for thirty-five years and 
never painted but once. The 
sample is just as good to-day as 
it was when put on. This sam- 
ple and all the evidence can be 
shown to any one who wishes. 
proof as to the durability of 
“Taylor Old Style” tin. 


We want every man who is interested in 
the roofing of any building, public or pri- 
vate, factory, train sheds or office building, 
to know the facts about ‘‘Taylor Old Style” 
tin. If you are investing money in a build- 
ing which may be jeopardized by a bad roof, 
write for ‘‘A Guide to Good Roofs” and 
other literature about ‘‘Taylor Old Style” tin. 


N. & G. Taylor Co. 


Established 1810 


Philadelphia 
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Blackboard Stencils on stronglinen paper. 
ee Borders—Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Hol- 
on ly, Goldenrod, Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, 
eaaaay... Swallows. Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Tur- 
eS keys, Rabbits. Cherries and Hatchet, Flags, 
ie eee q Roses, Easter Lilies, each 5 cts. 
Washington on Horse, Washington and 
Bf pie Betsy Ross, Log Cabin, Flag, Uncle Sam, 4 = 
each 10 cts. Special patriotic design, 15 cts. / 
Santa—Driving eight deer, 10 cts; Going Time 
Down Chimney, 10 cts.; Filling Stockings, T? 
10 cts. Children hanging stockings 10 cts. 
'M 
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GREGG SHORTHAND 


The First System 

emboding ALL of the following natural principles, (1) the 
uniform slant of long hand, (2) freedom from shading, (3) 
written on one line, without position writing, (4) vowels 
written in their natural order as they otcur in the word 
without lifting the pen, (5) obtuse angles almost entirely 
abolished, and easy curves predominating, (6) written 
without large hooks or hooks turned backward. 


The Last System 
to be overlooked by progressive teachers and school pro- 
prietors desirous of keeping pace with modernideas. The 
demand for instruction in it is widespread on account of 
the remarkable records made by its writers. 


The Only System 
which can present an array of leading teachers and writers 
of all other systems who have changed to it—the only 
system making rapid advancement the world over and re- 
presented by a modern literature. 


The Best System 


for all kinds of stenographic work especially for difficult 
and technical reporting because it combines the greatest 
speed possibilities withremarkablelegibility. Our booklet, 
“The Speed-Giving Qualities of Gregg Shorthand,’’ demon- 
strates this—a copy will be sent you on request. 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 


CHIGAGO 


High Grade Service or Parade 
Uniforms for 
CADETS OR MILITARY MEN 
THE FAMOUS 
KALAMAZOO UNIFORMS 


are superior to all others. 


Headquarters for all Military 
Equipments. 


Secure our cloth samples, cata- 
logues and prices before placing 
contracts. 


YOUR CORRESPONDENCE 
RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED. 


THE HENDERSON-AMES CO. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


JUST FROM PRESS 


Miss STELLA M. SMITH’S TYPEWRITING LESSONS 


(IN PAD FORM) 


These Lessons are put up in three parts, each part being a separate pad. 


Part I consists of a course of thirty-three lessons in the scientific use of 
the typewriter, its expert operation and care. 

Part II consists of a series of lessons in letter forms and correspondence. 

Part III consists of a series of lessons in legal forms and documents, brief- 
ing, filing, manifolding, and the details of office work. Each pad 
contains all the necessary practice paper. 


Parts I and II are ready. 


These are something entirely new. Teachers are asking themselves why no one thought of this 


simple plan before. 


Make your shorthand students proficient in typewriting and they will have no difficulty in securing 


positions. Miss Smith’s lessons will secure this result. 
We will be glad to send teachers in parochial schocls and academies sample copies on request. 


Sadler-Rowe Company, Baltimore, Ad. 
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LAIRD & LEE’S 


Great Standard Series Dictionaries 


THE ONLY LEXICONS PUBLISHED ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS, 
CATHOLIC ACADEMIES, COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES AND OTHER 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Webster’s New Standard Dictionary awarded Gold Medal and Diploma, World’s Exposition, St. Louis, 1904. Also Gold 
Medal awarded Webster's New Standard Dictionary and Webster’s Modern Dictionary, Lewis and Clark Centennial 
Exposition, Portland, Ore., 1905. Officially adopted for use in Public Schools and other Educational Institutions. 


WEBSTER’S NEW STANDARD DICTIONARY 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGIATE EDITION 
Containsallthe features of the Library Edi- 
tion, extensive etymologies, the use of capi- 
tal initials in words invariably commencing 
with a capital, principal parts of verbs, de- 
grees of adjectives, plural of nouns, syno- 
_nyms,etc. 784 pages, 900 illustrations, 26 
full-page plates, 6 in colors; half leather, 
§ stamped in gold, sprinkled edges, thumb-in- 
dexed, $1.50. 

— | STUDENTS’ GRADED SCHOOL EDITION 
§ without medical, legal and mythological Dic- 
tionaries. 750 pages, 840 illustrations, 19 


WEBSTER’S NEW STANDARD DICTIONARY 
LIBRARY EDITION 


Contains Dictionaries of Biography, Ge- 
ography. Biblical, Musical and Classical 
Names, Legal Terms, Medical Wordsand 
Symbols, Mythology, Latin, Greek, Per- 
sian, Hindu, Egyptian, Hebrew, Teu- 
tonic and Norse Heroes, Deities and 
other Legendary Characters; Foreign 
Phrases, Synonyms, Metric System, 
Proofreading and English Word Build- 
ing. Bound in full flexible leather, pol- fay 
ished green edges, thumb-indexed, and Hag 
containing 784 pages over 900 illustra- Fi <a . % full-page plates, black silk cloth, side and 
tions, 30 full-page plates, 11 in colors. back title in gold. 684x5 in. 75e. Indexed. 
Enclosed in box. $2.50. Size6x8inches. 1% in. thick. 85c. 


A DICTIONARY OF DICTIONARIES, containing all the principal features of the large, cumbersome 
lexicons, the encyclopedia and the gazetteer; covers twenty-seven special copyrighted features, more 
than has ever been granted any one lexicon by the Librarian of Congress. 


a= (Uehsier’s Modern Dictionary 


“Our Schools will find Webster’s Modern Dictionary convenient in form, and withal sufficiently complete. We are partic- 
ularly pleased with the neatly published volume.’’—The Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Spelling, Metric System and Proofreading 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL EDITION 


Glear, bold type, accurate, comprehensive, 
27,000 words and definitions, special en- 
gravings and many full-page plates, includ- 
ing portraits of the Presidents and famous 
men, flags of the nations in colors; also 
S departments of English Word Building, 


Foreign Phrases, Abbreviations, Rules for 


458 pages, black silk cloth, side and back 
title in gold. 42c. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL EDITION 
More than 25,000 words and definitions, 
special engravings, bold-face type for all 
vocabulary words. 416 pages, black silk 
cloth, gold stamp. 30c. 


WEBSTER’S MODERN DICTIONARY TRADE EDITION 


For school and general use. 


TIONARY. Contains hundreds of new words. 
tory of dictionary making, that the children have had the opportunity of procuring such a 
complete lexicon and at a price within the reach of all. Profusely illustrated. 25,000 


words and definitions. 416 pages. Maroon silk cloth, ink stamping. 25c. 


Adopted and in use by many leading Catholic Schools in Chicago, Milwaukee and other cities. 
Special introductory prices to all Catholic Educational Institutions. 


= = Contains all the features of the Elementary School Edi- 
| tion; Signs used in Writing and Typography; Explanation of Diacritical Marks with 
/ WEBSTERS key foot of each page. Markings made to conform to Wesster’s New STanparp Dic- 


Bold black type. The first time in the his- 


For sale at all bookstores, Catholic school-book supply houses, or sent direct, on receipt of price, by publishers. 


LAIRD & LEE, 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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